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Detail from a 1929 ad in Radio News. 
See “Restoring a Scott Symphony.” 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


ongratulations are in order for all who 
( participated in our recent AWA flea mar- 

ket, museum tours, conference presenta- 
tions, book fair, equipment contests, auctions 
and banquet. It was truly a memorable confer- 
ence and a turnaround event that should make us 
all very proud. The number of attendees and ven- 
dors was significantly higher than in previous 
years, showing that inviting the public can work 
for the benefit of all. 

As has been done for a number of years, a 
forum was held at the Conference to hear com- 
ments and suggestions from members. It was 
well attended. We planned to webcast it for 
viewing by non-attending members as well as 
other interested parties. Equipment glitches 
forced us to substitute a member’s camcorder for 
recording most of the session. I urge members to 
view this video which can be found by using the 
link for YouTube on our Conference website, 
awaconference.com. 

The subject of this year’s forum was reorga- 
nizing AWA under a structure that reports to a 
single New York State agency (The Board of Re- 
gents). This would help to solve a number of re- 
cently experienced problems. AWA has always 
been an all volunteer organization. As our mem- 
bership ages, it becomes more difficult to replace 
thirty-year veteran volunteers who are no longer 
able to share their time and income with our or- 
ganization. Some have retired out of state where 
it is difficult for them to attend meetings. 

Consolidation would reduce the cost of filing 
state and federal reports. Consolidation would 
also eliminate the need for a secretary and trea- 
surer in both organizations. One positive result 
of the museum all-volunteer staff taking over a 
function of the club is their handling of member- 
ship registration activities. 

As for any other effects upon the membership, 
the policy remains “any member in good stand- 
ing of either AWA or the AWA Museum is au- 
tomatically a member of both organizations.” 
This was true at the time that the association di- 
vided and will continue to be the policy after 
consolidating the two groups. 


A Standing Committee of 
the Board under the chairman- 
ship of Richard Neidich, the 
current Vice President of the 
Club, has been established to specifically main- 
tain member services and value through such 
activities as the Journal, the Review, and the 
Conferences. 

I believe that every concern raised by the 
membership should be given consideration. In 
naming the consolidated organization, for exam- 
ple, a comparison was made to The Smithsonian 
Institution. That organization conducts a variety 
of functions far beyond being a museum. I com- 
pletely agree, and strongly recommend retaining 
“Antique Wireless Association,” dropping the 
“Inc.” that is no longer required. There are a 
number of “AWA” organizations, but only one 
by this name. We also hold associated trademark 
protection, and publication and conference his- 
tory is well known. This change will be ratified 
by the board in November. 

A second member’s concern relates to the idea 
that we are dropping Board directors and trustees 
during consolidation. Those leaving the Board 
have expressed their desire to retire from their 
Board duties. All other Club directors will join 
the Board and have had their names added to the 
attached proxy along with the vote to add two 
positions to the consolidated board. The bylaws 
allow for this number. 

A third concern relates to the consolidation of 
reserve assets that were previously divided be- 
tween club and museum. Since I was named as in- 
vestment officer by both Boards and entrusted 
with making that distribution, I am very interested 
in tracking these investments as well as making 
sure that all promises made at that time such as 
“reserves for support of the museum are not to be 
used for bricks and mortar” continue in effect. 

There are more items on my list, but these are 
the ones that require timely notification to the 
membership in this AWA Journal bulletin. Other 
issues that do not involve the November election 
will be covered in future bulletins. 

— Tom Peterson 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


s is usual for the October issue, I sit 
As to write this huffing and puffing 

because I no sooner get home from the 
Conference when I am faced with a tight Journal 
deadline. 

Readers may immediately notice that a fixture 
of this Conference retrospective issue is missing: 
Larry Babcock’s “One Man’s Impressions” col- 
umn. Somehow Larry managed to scope out 
every activity from the flea market to the seminars 
to the museum visit and give us at least a couple 
of sentences about each. He was particularly sen- 

sitive to the major items offered at the flea market 
and auction and their prices. His highly personal 
opinions about them were fun to read. 

Larry couldn’t attend the Conference this year 
because of illness, and needless to say we missed 


him. As of this writing I wasn’t able to contact 
his family for a word about how he is getting on, 
but I know I am speaking for everyone when I 
wish him a swift recovery. 

Conference attendees will have noticed that, 
while much has remained the same, there have 
been a few important innovations made by Con- 
ference Chairperson Roy Wildermuth, now in 
his second year. Among these are the large flea- 
market tent that offered sheltered vendor spaces 
and the institution of on-line registration—and 
even membership sign-up and renewal—via 
Paypal. But there are more enhancements to 
come next year! See Roy’s “Conference Doings” 
in AWA News and keep an eye on his Confer- 
ence website: awaconference.com 

—Marc Ellis 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published 
in this column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available 
space. The statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


SEEKING HAZELTINE ARTICLE 


During the 1920s, there were several radio 
designs using an inclined coil arrangement, as 
pictured, to minimize magnetic coupling between 
RF coils. In “The Shielded Neutrodyne Re- 
ceiver,” an article by Dreyer and Manson in Pro- 
ceedings of the IRE, Vol. 14, April, 1926, it is 
stated that “Hazeltine developed mathematically 
the theorem that the magnetic coupling between 
any number of symmetrical coils may be elimi- 
nated by placing them, with their axes parallel 
and at a certain angle (54.7 degrees = arctan 
1.414) to a common line of centers.” 

I have found other publications in which this 


Wanted, info on Hazeltine’s “leaning coil” 
calculations. 
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phenomenon is described, but not explained. I 
would like to read Hazeltine’s original publica- 
tion on this topic and I hope that someone among 
the AWA members might have an idea where 
this report can be found or even own a copy of it. 

ALFRED STOLL 

Reichenberger Str. 76 

D-65510 Idstein-Woersdorf 

Germany 

alfred.stoll@gmx.de 


MORE ON POLICE NETWORKS 


When I wrote the article on the history of 
police radio (July, 2008 issue), I closed it with a 
question concerning the details of police ra- 
diotelegraph networks. While I did not receive 
any response from AWA members, I did run 
across an excellent resource on the internet that I 
wanted to share with you. It appears in The Tele- 
graph Office, an e-mail newsletter edited by Neal 
McEwen, KS5RW. 

In his Volume III, Issue 1, there is an article on 
police radiotelegraph networks as told by Bob 
Hickman, AASWE. Bob was a radiotelegraph 
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operator for the Arizona Highway Patrol. His ar- 
ticle includes frequencies used, call letters, and 
sample messages sent in the police radiotele- 
graph service. I downloaded this article today, 
6/18/2009, at http://www.telegraph-office.com/ 
pages/police_radio.html. 

JIM COOK 

via e-mail 


CORRECTIONS FOR 
INTERNET-BASED RESOURCES 


Mike Csontos has mentioned an error in the use 
of the term “orphan books” in my article on inter- 
net-based resources in the July, 2009 issue. He 
points out that this term generally refers not to the 
books that are out of copyright, as I have stated, but 
rather to those for which the copyright is unclear. 

“Orphan books” is a kitchy name that was pre- 
sumably derived from its allusion to books whose 
“parents” in the form of copyrights have expired. 
That is how I have always thought of orphan books 
and that is the meaning I gave it in the article. 

Unfortunately, that is not the meaning used by 
most interested parties including Google, pub- 
lishers, and even the U.S. 
Congress. The term “orphan 
books” has been defined in a 
number of different ways, 
such as books that are out of 
print but still protected under 
copyright law and works 
whose copyright owner can- 
not be located — but never as 
books whose copyright has 
expired. Please accept my 
apologies for this oversight. 

On another matter, shortly 
before the publication of the 
same article, Google changed 


Bill Fizette photographed this good-looking group at the Conference 
ham radio meeting. See his letter for the ids. 


the format of the display of individual books. As a 
result, there are minor differences between the for- 
mat description in the article and the Google format 
as it now appears. The “Search this Book” button 
which appeared on the upper right side of the page 
has been moved to the left and the words “Search 
in this Book” now appear. The “Download PDF” 
button to the right has now been replaced with and 
a downward arrow followed by “PDF.” Further 
changes can be expected as the site is expanded and 
improved. 

ERIC WENAAS 

via e-mail 


HAM GROUP AT CONFERENCE 


I photographed some of the participants in the 
ham meeting at the Conference, and hope you can 
find room to print it in the Journal. From left to 
right, they are: Gerald Reine, W1ZB; Lawrence 
Szendrei, NE1S; Michael Murphy, WU2D; Lynn 
Bisha, W2BSN; James Francoeur, KC1FB; Tim 
Walker, W1GIG; Duncan Brown, K2OEQ. 

BILL FIZETTE 


via e-mail 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


KENT KING 
Restoring a Scott Symphony 

Kent began radio collecting in his teens with 
a grocery bag of old radio parts from a relative. 
Running an ad in the local paper seeking “dona- 
tions” of old radios and TVs, he quickly filled his 
parent’s garage and ran them out of patience. AI- 
though he intended to study Electrical Engineer- 
ing, he ended up with a B.S. degree in Computer 
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Science from Ohio State in 1983. Radio money 
today comes from Kent’s work in information 
security and risk management. He is a Certified 
Information Systems Security Professional, Cer- 
tified Information Security Manager and Certi- 
fied Information Systems Auditor. 

He has worked in several industries, including 
energy, insurance and 17 years with Compu- 
Serve. He and his wife also have an 1 1-acre 
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alpaca farm in central Ohio. 

In the 1980s Kent focused on Atwater Kent 
sets. However, once he purchased his first Scott, 
everything changed. Today, his collection is al- 
most entirely Scott. Kent was one of the 
founders of the E. H. Scott Historical Society in 
1992. From 1992 to 1999, he published the quar- 
terly newsletter for the Society. Kent was close 
friends with the late Marvin Hobbs, Scott’s 
Chief Engineer from 1939 to 1946, and he au- 
thored a history of Scott in the AWA Review Vol- 
ume 11. He co-authored another Review article 
(Vol. 19) with Norman Braithwaite. Kent is a 
life member of AWA and a member of the 
Michigan, Indiana and Central Ohio radio clubs. 
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P.A. KINZIE 
The Carborundum Crystal Detector 

Like many of us, Kinzie became fascinated 
with all things electrical as a pre-teen. He began 
serious reading on the subject and acquired an 
interest in crystal radios that is with him today. 

He graduated from the University of Colorado 
in 1952 with a B.S. in Engineering Physics, then 
got a job in test engineering at Convair, later a 
division of General Dynamics, in San Diego. 
While working full time he enrolled in a night 
school graduate degree program at UCLA, earn- 
ing an MS in Engineering in 1959. 

At Convair, he became responsible for the in- 
stallation and operation of ground-test instru- 
mentation in support of new aircraft develop- 
ment tests for the Air Force and the Navy. Later 
this included early development testing for the 
Atlas ICBM program. 

Kinzie continued at Convair until 1962, and 
then accepted an employment offer at Rocket- 
dyne’s Research Department near Los Angeles. 
Development of the large liquid propellant 
rocket engines for the Apollo Project was well 
under way at that time, and he developed sensors 
and calibration equipment for measuring the 
high temperature and heat flow conditions pro- 
duced in the engines. This effort continued until 
after the first lunar landing in 1969. 

During the 1970s Kinzie was employed at two 
other engineering companies and wrote a book 
on thermocouples for temperature measurement 
(published by John Wiley & Sons in 1973.) After 
1980, he was working in a non-technical field 
that that gave him more time for crystal radio 
experiments and his studies of early radio his- 
tory. He is a long-time member of AWA and a 
life member of the Arizona Antique Radio Club. 
He has written for the Arizona Club’s Newslet- 
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ter as well as the Xtal Set Society. The latter or- 
ganization published his book Crystal Radio: 
History, Fundamentals, and Design in 1996. 

Kinzie is now continuing a long-term investi- 
gation into the sensitivity of minerals as crystal 
detectors as compared with the present-day ger- 
manium diode. This is similar to Greenleaf 
Whittier Picard’s early work, but using modern 
instruments. There have been new mines opened 
since Picard’s time, and even new mineral 
discoveries to be investigated. 


IO 


MIKE MURPHY, WU2D 
A TPTG Transmitter for the ’29 OSO Party—Part 1 

Mike has been playing with radio circuits 
since he was in middle school in the early 1970s. 
Influenced by a high school shop teacher who 
was also an AWA member, radio collector, and 
EE, he soon obtained a ham license and got on 
the air with military surplus gear including a BC- 
348 receiver and ARC-5 transmitters. Experi- 
menting with electrical circuits, he studied both 
tube and solid state electronics. 

He obtained two engineering degrees, with 
co-op experience, in five years of college at 
SUNY and RIT. Graduating in 1980, his first job 
was in the special products engineering group at 
Motorola. This group catered to undercover po- 
lice customers and three-letter agencies. This 
steered him into the “spook gear” design busi- 
ness, working for a number of companies. He 
has designed a lot of body-worn gear—including 
both audio and video devices—and created 
plenty of disguised devices, some quite silly like 
a TV that watches you! 

Mike is still a very active ham and still into 
military surplus and home brewing. He has writ- 
ten for OST and Electric Radio magazines. “My 


most popular article was done last year. It was 


“Secrets of the Dead Command Sets” in ER. I 
must have received a hundred e-mails and let- 
ters—everybody loves those things.” Drawn to 
the AWA four years ago by the Bruce Kelley 
Memorial 1929 QSO Party, he went wild build- 
ing up gear and perfecting antennas for that con- 
test. He finally won it last year, along with the 
Linc Cundall OT Contest. 


SO 


ERIC P. WENAAS 
Internet-Based Resources for Antique Wireless 

Enthusiasts—Part 2 
Eric P. Wenaas has had a lifelong passion for 
(continued on page 21) 
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AWA NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 
associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 


P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


November 8 December 5-6 and 

AWA, Inc. 12-13 

Board Meeting ~ Bruce Kelley Memorial 
1929 QSO Party 

November 8 

AWA Museum August 18-21 


Trustees Meeting AWA Annual Conference 


Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


AWA, INC. 
BOARD MEETING sin 


November 8 

At the new Media Center (Building 2) of the fu- 
ture AWA Electronic Communications Museum 
complex at 6925 Rts. 5 & 20 (intersection with 
Rt. 444), Bloomfield, NY. Begins at 11:30 a.m. 


AWA MUSEUM 
TRUSTES MEETING <4 


November 8 
Same location as above. Begins about 1:30 p.m. 
BRUCE KELLEY MEMORIAL AWA 
1929 QSO PARTY ae 
December 5-6 and 12-13 
See the “Amateur Radio” column in this issue for 
details. 

YEE 
AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
August 18-21 are 
Theme: Tiny Toons—RMiniature Radios of the 


30s 40s and 50s. Watch www.awaconference. 
com for more details as they become available. 


Recurring Meetings & Events 


* Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio—meets 
first Tuesday of each month at 2929 Hazelwood 
Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks east of Shroyer Rd. 
off Dorothy Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap 
meet and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to 
above address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM 
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¢ California Historical Radio Society—For 
info on current meetings, call the CHRS hotline: 
(415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio Society— 
Meets on the third Wednesday of each month at 
Gray’s History of Wireless Museum, which is part 
of The National Voice of America Museum of 
Broadcasting, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 Tylersville 
Road, Westchester, Ohio. 45069. For more infor- 
mation contact Bob Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts four 
“mini-swap-meets” each year (in January, May, 
July and October) plus an annual conference, 
“Spring Meet in the Carolinas,” on the 4th week- 
end in March. Executive committee meets ap- 
proximately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 
3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 
289-1166; e-mail W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 

¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.—Meets 
at 7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Con- 
tact: Barry Gould (614) 777-8534. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club— 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of each month. Location: Telford 
Community Center on Hamlin Ave. in Telford, 
PA. Annual dues: $15.00, which includes a sub- 
scription to the club’s monthly newsletter The 
Oscillator. For more info contact Delaware Val- 
ley Historic Radio Club, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901. Phone (215) 345-4248. 

* Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)—Meets monthly on the second Tues- 
day (April thru October) at Bayland Park, 6:30-9 
p.m. in SW Houston. March and November 
meetings are held on Saturdays at the American 
Legion Hall off Alba Street in North Houston at 
9 a.m. Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 
gram. Two one day auctions are held each spring 
and fall. An annual convention is held in Febru- 
ary. A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published 
monthly. Membership is $20/yr. Website: www. 
HVRA. org. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 713-721-2242, 
(e-mail: mingqi53@sbcglobal.net). 
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* Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono So- 
ciety—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

* Indiana Historical Radio Society—Meets 
quarterly in Feb., May, Aug. and Oct. Flea mar- 
ket, old equipment contest and auction at all 
events. The IHRS Bulletin has been published 
quarterly since 1971. For meet details and infor- 
mation about the club and our Indiana Historic 
Radio Museum in Ligonier, IN. see our web site 
at www. indianahistoricalradio. org, contact Her- 
man Gross, W9ITT, at 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902-5977 (765) 459-8308, or 
email w9itt@ sbcglobal.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club—This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the first Saturday 
of January, March, May, June and November. An- 
nual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario in Sep- 
tember in conjunction with the Toronto club. Con- 
tact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IIA, RR#2, Alma, 
Ontario, Canada NOB1 AO. (519) 638-2827. E-mail 
contact is Nathan Luo at lvrceditor@yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC)—Meets monthly, usually on the third 
Sunday of the month at the Davidsonville Family 
Recreation Center in Davidsonville, MD. (But 
meets once or twice a year in Northern Virginia— 
check web site for schedules, details and maps). 
Contacts: President, Geoff Shearer, 14408 Brook- 
mere Dr., Centreville, VA 20120, 703-818-2686 
e-mail gshearer@cox.net; Membership Chair, 
Paul Farmer, 540- 987-8759, e-mail: oldradio- 
time@hotmail.com. Website www.maarc.org 

¢« New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets 
second Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets. Visit the website, www. 
njarc.org or contact Phil Vourtsis, 13 CornellPI., 
Manalapan, NJ 07726, (732) 446-2427, pvourt- 
sis@ optonline.net. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts four 
events with swap meets each year (in February, 
May, September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received 
high marks from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely- 
illustrated 60-page AWA history available for those who would like extra copies 
or those who were not members at the time of distribution and didn't receive one. 
Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no limit. But once they're gone they're gone— 
so act now if you are interested! Send your check to Antique Wireless Associa- 


tion, Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE . 
Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Make out your 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland. geo/; contact Ed 
Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, P.O. 
Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society—Meets 
second Saturday of each month at or about 10 
a.m., at Abemathy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave., Oregon City, OR. Members display radios, 
exchange information. Guests welcome at all 
meetings and functions, except board meetings. 
For info, write the Society at P.O. Box 82379, 
Portland, Oregon 97282-0379. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors— 
Meets second Saturday of each month, (except 
for April, October, and December), at Home- 
town Buffet, 3900 NW 63rd St., Oklahoma City, 
OK. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Socializing, 6 
p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets on second 
Saturday in April and October at 8 AM, Midwest 
City Community Center, 100 N. Midwest Blvd., 
Midwest City, OK. Membership $15/year in- 
cluding monthly Broadcast News. Info: contact 
Jim Collings at (405) 755-4139 of jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets 
monthly (except June and July) in the Confer- 
ence Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker 
at (613) 829-1804 or check www.ovrc.org. 
Membership: $10 Canadian/yr. 

* Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society welcomes 


visitors to our Saturday flea market/contests in 


March, June, September, and December. A dona- 
tion auction is included in September, and our 
annual luncheon/program is held the first 


Saturday in December. Our newsletter, The Pitts- 
burgh Oscillator, is published quarterly. Website: 
www.pittantiqueradios.org. For directions or other 
information call President Regis Flaherty, 724- 
969-0643 (email: flaherty@netscape. com) or 
Vice President Bonnie Novak at 412-481-1563 (e- 
mail radiolady_2001@libcom.com.) 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 7:00 p.m. 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., 


With the Chapters 


hings are getting busy here in the Caroli- 
nas. We had our summer swap meet in 


Valdese on Saturday, August 8th. It was 
another good meet. Richard Owens, our VP, 
hosts this event each year. It’s held in the park- 
ing lot next to his TV and radio shop right in 
downtown Valdese. At the same time as our 
meet there’s a big festival going on in the streets, 
so there are thousands of people walking by 
looking all the radios folks bring to sell. It’s a 
great way to expose the public to our hobby. 
Richard always has a big Zenith 12-tube shutter 
dial floor model sitting out there playing vintage 
music. It gets a lot of attention. 

In my last column I reported the very sad 
news that Ernie Hite, WB4KFL, our dear friend 
of 30 years and co-founder of our club, died the 
Monday after our Charlotte conference. It re- 
ally shook up our whole group. If you were able 
to attend the Rochester meet you may have seen 
a display board with photos of Ernie’s fine col- 
lection. 

His family has asked us to auction this amaz- 
ing collection of rare, museum-grade early ra- 
dios and artifacts at our 2010 Charlotte Confer- 
ence. A group of us went to the family home in 
July and spent two full days inventorying the 
collection. There are over 150 prime items that 
will be sold in a special auction on the Thurs- 
day evening of our March show. 

I have built a group of web pages that include 
more than 200 large high-res photos of most of 
the collection. There is also a complete list of 
the items along with downloadable zip files of 
both photos and list. You can find these web 
pages by visiting our club web page at cc- 
awa.org. This has all the indications of being 
our biggest show ever. 

We’ ve already heard from European collec- 
tors that are going to attend and the Sheraton is 
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Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. Member- 
ship, $18/year. Write SPARK Inc., P.O. Box 
292111, Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail spark- 
inc@juno.com or call John Pansing at (937) 299- 
9570. 

* Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets alternate 
months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Contact: Doug 
Wright, 625 Rolling Hills Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 
78133. e-mail dwjw@gvtc.com; website 
www.gvtc. com/~edengel/TARC.htm 


already taking reserva- 
tions. If you’ve attended 

the Charlotte Conference in the last few years 
you will get a brochure in the mail. If you don’t 
get one and would like to let me know. There 
will also be a downloadable brochure in pdf 
format on the web page soon. 

Shown here is a photo of the deForest 15- 
unit panel set that was Ernie’s uncompleted last 
project. Robert Lozier finished the restoration 
for the family and took it to Rochester for the 
contest. It won Best of Show and Robert got the 
Elle Craftsman award for his work on it. 


Soe 


The deForest 15-unit panel set. 


The next event on our schedule is our fall 
Swap Meet in Greensboro, NC on November 
7th. This meet as hosted by Brad Jones is as al- 
ways, a great showing. As always you can find 
full details on our web page or feel free to con- 
tact me if you have any questions. Start making 
your plans now; Charlotte is just six months 
away. 

73, Ron w4ron 

P.O. Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015 

704-289-1166 (home) 704-516-8819 (cell) 

w4ron@carolina.rr.com (e-mail) 
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Conference Doings 


of the 2009 AWA Conference. And let me say 

that it was a singular honor to be entrusted 
with such a historical and important event. It 
doesn’t seem so long ago that I joined AWA so I 
could attend my first (1996) Conference. You had 
to join to attend in those days. This is now my 
second year of running the Conference and I want 
to thank the talented and dedicated Conference 
team who worked tirelessly to make the event a 
success. I also want to thank you who attended. 

My goal this year was to increase attendance, 
improve the flea market, and make it possible to 
register online. I think we did pretty well, but 
there is still much to be done. We had some burps 
this year, not the least of which was a conflicting 
wedding. But we also had some real successes. I 
saw some new faces in the crowd and I also saw 
some very hard-working young people. James 
Kreuzer Jr. and Dawn van Zile both worked very 
hard to make the event a success. 

I was pleased that I was beginning to get the kind 
of advice folks give to something that has a future, 
not something that is on life support. So many peo- 
ple seemed to be taking the Conference into their 
hearts this year that I felt that I had 415 people on 
the team with me all pulling the same way. And 
when you have that, well, you have it all. 

Happiness was waking up Friday morning and 
not seeing a deluge outside. Luckily it only rained at 
night, and the only problem it caused was to wash 
off our space numbers. I can tell you that when I 
watched the tent go up on Wednesday I wondered 
how we could manage it and if it would hold every- 
body it was supposed to. We learned a lot. 

We also learned a bit about badges. There sure 
were a lot of folks wandering around with their 
dinner reservations in their badge holders. But 
folks took it in stride. Our programs were great 
and the Members’ Forum, while not webcast, 
finally made it to YouTube—albeit two weeks 
later. 

We learned more. We experimented with reg- 
istration opening the day before and worked out 
the bugs (we hope.) And the auction went 
smoothly. Unfortunately our booksellers had to 
pack up early because of the conflict with the 
wedding. But they took it in stride. 

During the last days before the Conference, | 
still remember running hopefully to the mailbox 
and the computer to see if we had more registra- 
tions. It was tough, sometimes, seeing the counter 
seem to only crawl up. And there were those days 


| has been over a month since the conclusion 
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AWA NETS 


(EASTERN TIME) 


PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: VARIOUS); 
3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 

(Also runs on Sat.—same time) 


MONDAY: 
*1900 kHz +, SSB or AM, 8 p.m., (NCS Joe 
Cro, N31BX) 


TUESDAY: 

14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
_WOFXY) 

3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
3837 kHz + kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W20B)) 


“After some 14 months of operation, the AWA Top 
Band 160 meter net is alive and flourishing. How- 
ever, the published frequency, 1900 KHz, is run- 
ning into significant interference problems, and the 
decision has been made to QSY to 1945 KHz. This 
is still being evaluated, but seems to work much 
better. Anyone wishing to check in is advised to lis- 
ten on 1945, Monday evenings, at 8 p.m. Eastern 
time. It is an open net, and everyone is welcome. 
cw 
DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, in- 
formal. Check both frequencies for activity and 
join in, or call AWA de (your call) and see what 
you stir up. First WEDNESDAY of each month, - 
8 p.m., 7050 kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 
MONDAY, 7:30 p.m. (NCS: N2WZS) 
Receive 145.11 MHz 
Transmit 144.510 MHz 
110.9 PL 


when all of us wondered why we ever volun- 
teered for this punishment. But those were also 
the days when people who were enjoying them- 
selves came up to thank us. And that makes it all 
worth it. 

The AWA 2010 Conference web page has a 
new link, awaconference.com. It is a more pre- 
cise description of our site than the original 

(continued on page 14) 
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MUSEUM NEWS 


Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


OFFICERS 
Curator 
Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR 


Associate Curator 
Lauren Peckham 


Secretary 


AA2YV 


Treasurer 


Director 
Thomas Peterson, Jr. 


Deputy Director 
Open 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 
Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 


Operations Manager 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


Prof. William L. Hopkins, 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


MUSEUM CONTACT 
For all inquiries about the Museum and its oper- 
ation, contact Museum Curator Bruce D. Rolo- 
son, W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 2 
Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 13732, e-mail 
broloson@ stny.rr.com. The AWA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 501(c)3 
charitable organization. 


Ronald Frisbie* Ronald Walker, WA2TT 
Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV Morgan Wesson 
Lauren Peckham* Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW* 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


REPORT OF BRUCE D. ROLOSON, 
W2BDR, Curator 

During August, photography of all the hold- 
ings in the Telegraph Key and related items col- 
lection was completed, as well as the documen- 
tation of each item in our database. The collec- 
tion is now packed and stored in preparation for 
moving to the new Museum complex. 

I was very glad to see many of you at the An- 
nual Conference. It gave me an opportunity to 
share our plans for the new Museum. Tom Peter- 
son and I felt it was important to review our 
progress and explain the recombining of the 
Club and Museum. 

During the Conference our new Media center 
was dedicated to Dr. Max Bodmer. Dr. Bodmer 
has contributed graciously to the creation of the 
center. A former Bell Labs Research 
Engineer, he developed the TWT 
(Traveling Wave Tube) that made the 
Telstar Satellite possible. A display of 
Max’s tubes is displayed in the Bod- 
mer Media Center within a case made 
by Bob Hobday. 


REPORT OF RON ROACH, 
W2FUI, Operations Manager 
During the week of the AWA 
2009 Conference, the Media/Con- 
ference Center (Building 2) was 
dedicated and Max Bodmer honored 
during a ribbon-cutting ceremony. It 
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Bob Hobday and Max Bodmer with the display of Max’s tubes. 


was followed by a luncheon attended by the 
Tuesday museum volunteers, the East Bloom- 
field Town Board and other invited guests. 

In her remarks the Town Supervisor, Dodie 
Huber, underscored the close and continuing re- 
lationship between by the town and M useum. 
Max shared with the group his long relationship 
with the AWA, his early interest and efforts in 
radio and his significant involvement in the de- 
velopment and success of Telstar. 

Thanks to the continuing efforts of Gib Buck- 
bee (who was honored at the AWA Conference 
banquet,) with the help of Joe Granica, James 
Kreuzer, Jr. and others, the fabrication and in- 
stallation of the tube storage bays were com- 
pleted at the Gauss Road facility (Building 3.) 
Gib also finished the new office and print storage 
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Max discussing his Telstar work. 


areas on the ground floor of the Media Center. 

John Atwood assumed responsibility for the 
design and installation of service facilities in the 
new 550 square foot tech center. The repair 
bench layout now in progress will be dedicated to 
audio, military, amateur radio and general ser- 
vice work. Dan Waterstraat, aided by Lynn 
Bisha, Joe Granica, Ron Roach and Ron Walker, 
was able to complete the transfer of the compo- 
nents stored in the Annex to the new parts room 
in the Gauss Road building. 

Several organizations, including the Radio 
Association of Western New York, were given 
extended tours of the museum complex during 
our summer hours; RAWNY included highlights 
of their tour in its newsletter. 

Diana Armstrong, who provided much of the 
material for the tech center and the storage units 
for the parts room, was also given an extended 


Conference visitors take a look at the new parts 
room. 


individual tour of the complex. A resident of 
Delaware, she became aware of the our organiza- 
tion while settling the estate of a relative in East 
Bloomfield. 


_ RECENT MUSEUM DONORS 


Ken Pache ............s0eeeeee+2-eMITA AI3010 document copier for new Max Bodmer Library 


“+ Chuck Beyer.............- ..+see.-Large Collection of Motorola VHF/UHF FM point-to-point radios 


oe Jim Kreuzer ...........e.+e+++22e-Larcoflex TRF, Heterograph machine, library supplies 
“+ Rick Mintz, W1TY...............Audio filter, Datong FL-3 

** John Crabtree, KCOG ..........1958 to 1986 RITY Journal magazines 

«+ Edward Koenig ................--BC-406, p/o SCR-268 radar set 

“+ Walter MacDonald, K2VOX ...TZ-20, T-55, 100 TH tubes 

** John Kessler ..................-.-French headphones from 1925 

“+ Elizabeth Lee....................Wood radios; Airline 62, Silvertone 771 

“+ David Cornell ....................Hallicrafters SkyBuddy, 1957 Ameco IX kit 

¢ Robert Vasilow, W2VDX.......FAA TV15 TX, High tech home brew transmitters 

+ Ronald Panetta .................Clandestine Radio Set, AN/PRC-5 


“+ Bruce Roloson, W2BDR.......Set National Geographics on CD, 1888 to date 
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Museum Donors, continued 


“* James Pietropaoco............. Hallicrafters S41G, Triode demonstrator, deForest variable cap, mere... 

“« William Peet .....00.........00, Wells-Gardner BC-348-N, all original 

“* Bob Hobday, N2EVG........... Collection of documents; pamphlets, radio instructions and training 

“* Randy Haus, KB2PLW ......... John Rollins built 100 watt classic 1930s transmitter w/ 809s + VFO 

Oy CHEN ONES eee Zenith 10S667 working, Roberts 720 reel-to-reel, Criterian 50 stereo : 
once 8 

# Ronald Thomds....:.i...065.-5 Orrin Dunlap, Jr. books 

“* Malcolm Shaw...................75 vacuum tubes, common RX type 

David Bait... Framed portraits of Crosley and Cyrus Field, 1872 and 1902 


publications regarding Morse and Lord Kelvin, more... 


“ John Schubbuck ...............- Radio Laboratory “The Skylark” three dialer. A heretofore unknown 


Rochester manufacturer 


** The Greater Norwalk ARC.....Sound system for use in the new Max Bodmer Library 


+ George Glann ...:.2.<.0cce- E.H. Scott Labs C-118 chrome chassis 

“* Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW.....RTTY Pattern generator and signal analyzer 

“ Ron Kendig..............--...--. A-K 56 console. All original 

** Roland Vanderven.............. Zenith Trans Oceanic Y600 in brown leather, nice, working : 
“* Joe Granica, WB2G............. 4 office desks, 6 office chairs, epoxy floor paint, new tool sets | 
Hirst Osanal Book, “Wireless Telegraphy” 1902. 1st Japanese wireless book — 
“Tom Perera, W11P.............. Collection of 10 telegraph keys; French, Russian, British, more... 
** Ted Frederickson, K2ROC.....Heath DX-35, vacuum tubes 


Compiled by Ed Gable, K2MP, Museum Registrar 


AWA, continued from page 11 


awamuseum.org. However, the old link will still 
work for a while. This page will continue to fea- 
ture news and items relating to the AWA Con- 
ference, while the Club and Museum web page, 
antiquewireless.org, will continue to represent 
the AWA organization as a whole. 

It has become easier to join the AWA and 
renew your membership than ever before. The 
current PAYPAL link is moving from the Con- 
ference page to the Club/Museum page. Keep an 
eye out for it. Until then you may still use the 
PAYPAL feature on the Conference page. 

PAYPAL is safe and our servers feature high 
security. We never even see your credit card. Of 
course you are very welcome to register by mail, 
but why not save yourself some trouble! 
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Well known lecturer and AWA member Tom 
Perera has generously consented to supervise the 
hosting on-line of past presentations by Confer- 
ence speakers. These will be accessed through 
the Conference website, awaconference.com. In 
addition to these presentations you'll find a 
quick link to access the new AWAMUSEUM 
channel on YouTube. 

Videos of topical interest are featured here for 
members and non-members to enjoy. Among them 
are videos of the 2009 Conference Member’s 
Meeting, the erection of the large flea market tent, 
and the dedication of the Max Bodmer Library in 
the new museum complex. 

Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW 

Chairman, 2010 AWA Conference 

AT LAST, WE’RE ON OUR WAY! 
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Recent Tube Publications 


tubes. The following items are available 

from Rod Burman’s Valve and Tube Sup- 
plies, Woodlands Vale House, Calthorpe Rd., 
Ryde, Isle of Wight PO33 IPR, U. K., 
www.valves.uk.com. 


Te is a good year for literature on British 


ELECTRONIC VALVE 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR CV VALVES 
Scanned/prepared by Adri de Keizjer 

This is a compilation of requirements for 
about 1700 British military (“Common Valve”) 
tubes as of the late ’60s/early ’70s. These were 
items for which formal specs and test methods 
had been prepared, as opposed to commercial 
tubes for which no specification was considered 
necessary, or military types for which the U. S. 
requirements sufficed. 

The books were scanned and cleaned-up by 
from about 8000 pages of scarce originals held 
by British collectors Rod Burman and Philip 
Taylor. The disc has three main sections. 

“General Specifications” contains about 700 
pages of outline and base drawings, acceptance 
tests, approved molding compounds, and similar 
details. It cites the two-letter codes applied to 
tubes to indicate the factory that made them (this 
has been seen on the Web, untraceable, but now 
the source is known). It deals with radioactivity 
in tubes, defining levels of dosage above which 
the tube needs special handling. It forbids the on- 
going use of radium and gives a long list of 
British and American tubes and their radioactiv- 
ity levels. It also treats tubes containing beryl- 
lium compounds, having mercury fill, or emit- 
ting magnetic fields. Because of the general co- 
ordination between U. K. and U. S. military 
establishments, a full copy of the American 
MIL-E-1D (“Electron Tubes and Crystal Recti- 
fiers”) is included. 

The “Functional Classification” folder con- 
tains, in essence, a selection guide to CV valves. 
It distinguishes between “preferred,” “guid- 
ance,” and “current” types. The scope is the myr- 
iad classes of device necessary for tube-based 
warfare: communications, radar, indicator, and 
so on. Tables of basic characteristics cover each 
class. There is also a novel table of CRT phos- 
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phors, defining the color of flash, color of after- 
glow, and length of afterglow. The afterglow 
ranges from “killed” (10 psec. max.) to “very 
long” (100 sec. min.) 

The “Valve Specifications” folder is the major 
content, with its 1700 multipage scans. This not 
a tube manual: the focus is more on test limits 
than operating data. Still, dimensions, pinouts, 
NATO stock numbers, and basic operating para- 
meters are present. Many of the CV-types shown 
are equal to types familiar to American ob- 
servers—the CV717, for example, “is” a 
S5R4GY. However, there are many tubes unique 
to British practice. There are five “velocity mod- 
ulated coaxial line oscillators” (Heil tubes): the 
CV485, 2422, 2189, 2190, and 2221. There are 
three neon “power indicator” tubes for radar use 
(CV263, CV359, CV360) in which the neon 
glow extends four to five centimeters up the tube 
when the power applied at 9375 MHz is 850 
watts peak. There is a class of pulsed-attenuator 
tubes similar to, but distinct from, TR tubes 
(CV2379, CV2483, and CV6089). The CRTs in- 
clude some special ones—CV2292 is a 4" radial- 
deflection “compass” tube with radial graticule. 
CV5119 is another, 6" in diameter, with slightly 
concave faceplate and 360-degree calibration 
marks. These are only examples, but it is clear 
that there’s novel material here. 

The readability of the scans is quite good; de 
Keijzer must have invested major effort in edit- 


ing them. 


The DVD is available for £15 plus shipping 
and handling. 


BRITISH RADIO VALVES — THE 
CLASSIC YEARS: 1926-1946 

By Keith Thrower 

Paperback, 74" x 10" format, 341 pp., £24 plus 
shipping and handling. 

This work begins with a description of the 
progress in tube design in the relevant period. It 
expertly covers the ten major British manufac- 
turers of the day (AEI through British 
Tungsram), with a capsule history of the com- 
pany, its product line, and innovations that it 
made. It brings in minor makers (Adey through 
Radion) as well. Reflecting the commercial com- 
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plexity of the tube trade, Thrower covers the 
suppliers of tubes made by others (British and 
Continental), again with company synopses and 
product lines. 

The book includes a chapter on the North 
American types and brands that appeared in the 
U.K. market, as either imports or local. This in- 
cludes U. S.-developed physical formats (“Inter- 
national octal,” loktal, miniature.) 

A further chapter deals with military and Gen- 
eral Post Office tubes, including specialty grid- 
type tubes developed for WW II radar. Coverage 
of the UHF triodes (“micropup,” planar) is ex- 
cellent. There is highly novel illustrated material 
on subminiature types developed by Hivac for 
use in WW II proximity fuzes. 

The book concludes with a glossary of terms, 
a table of abbreviations, a tabulation of makers 
and vendors, a listing of the short line of “BVA” 
tubes made for wartime “utility” radios and as re- 
placements, a bibliography, a general index, and 
an index by tube type. This is an excellent work. 


RADIO VALVE DATA: 1926-1946 
Supplement to British Radio Valves— 

The Classic Years 

By Keith Thrower. 8/4" x 9%" wire-ring-bound 
format, 196 pp. ISBN 978-0-9537166-4-7. 

The Classic Years: 1926-1946 is not alone: 
the author has accompanied it with this massive 
tabulation of technical data on 4000+ tube types 
from the important 1926-46 era. The products of 
79 vendors active in the British market are in- 
cluded, Amplion through Voltron. This includes 
such unusual sources as Ostar-Ganz (20 types 
with 250-volt heaters) and Loewe (22 types, in- 
cluding the famous multi-section ones.) Military 
and Post Office types (303 and 216 of each) are 
featured, with information on similar or identical 
civilian types. The information includes about 
400 U.S. types that appeared in Britain. Tubes 
covered are mainly receiving types, but there are 
a few transmitting ones. 

The data presented are organized by vendor. 
They comprise the usual parameters, but are 
quite complete: description, voltage and current 
ratings and other factors, base type, pinout, and 
year of introduction into the British market. 

Rectifiers, tuning indicators, thyratrons, and 
ballasts have their own sections. There is an al- 
phanumeric index by-type. The compilation is 
derived mainly from original sources, not rely- 
ing on error-prone compilations by others. 

This book looks like a great easy-to-use re- 
placement, within its geographic span, for hard- 
to-find compilations like the Vade Mecum or B. 
B. Babani series. 
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PHILCO’S “EXPORT” TUBES 

This topic was in the plan for the column in 
the April issue, but then it seemed so off-the- 
wall, so bizarre as to look like an April Fool’s 
joke. So we’ll try it at a more serene time of year. 

Philco (mainly) brought us an odd species of 
tube in the late °30s, the “export” type. These are 
regular “American” types with an “E” suffix on 
the type number. They turn up ever-so-occasion- 
ally in this country, with numbers like “78E” or 
“6FOEG.” 

What’s going on here? The usual collector 
guides to Philco radios don’t mention this mat- 
ter, nor do the “Factory Supervised Service” lit- 
erature distributed in the U. S or the Sylvania 
“Tube Complements” book. 

The Radio Manufacturers Association must 
have officially sanctioned the “E.” An article of 
the day [1] cites it as “E — Minor construction 
change to make tube suitable for export. (Sel- 
dom encountered in American sets.) The “E” 
suffix was permissive; RMA did not register a 
suffixed tube or assign a standardized pinout di- 
agram to it. That’s not much help. 

John Stokes [2] recognized the existence of 
English-sold “E” tubes from the 1937-38 Brimar 
Valve manual. He was quizzical at this apparent 
duplication of existing types, terming it “unnec- 
essary.” Stokes apparently did not detect some 
differences in pinouts, discussed below, that sep- 
arated some of the prototypes and their “E” off- 
spring, or discuss who the importing countries 
were. 

Canadian Philco seems to have been unin- 
volved in this matter. Diagrams of Canadian 
Philco sets in the Radio College of Canada 
binder sets show only “regular” tubes. A tube-re- 
placememnt guide issued in 1943 by Canadian 
GE lists substitutions for about 480 types, in- 
cluding unique Rogers and Grigsby-Grunow 
tubes, but no “E” versions. 

However, there are more helpful sources. First 
is the hallowed Rider’s binders, which provide 
excerpts of Philco service literature. Vols. VIII 
(1937), XI (1940), XII (1941), and XIV (1944) 
have the scoop. The Philco models of interest 
are from the 1937-42 model years. Apart from a 
few 2- and 6-VDC farm sets, the radios are 
110/220-V, 50/60-Hz models, either AC-DC or 
straight-AC. (Domestic AC sets were 110-V/60- 
Hz only unless ordered with 25-60 Hz trans- 
formers.) Often the Rider coverage does not 
mention “E” tubes on a given set, but a booklet 
from British Philco [3] does, including many 
not-in-Rider’s home and auto types. The “E” se- 
ries did not include rectifiers, plain triodes, or 
duodiode-triodes. 
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Philco 6G6EG. 


What is different about these tubes? The most 
distinctive feature applies to the power tubes. 
Philco drawings depict them as having the control 
grid internally strapped to the suppressor grid. The 
figure labeled “41E” is the factory depiction of this 
type in the Model 40-715 radio (Rider’s 11-73), 
but the same symbolism applies to the 6F6EG, 
6K6EG, 7B5E, 25L6EG, and 35A5E [5]. The di- 
agrams were made up over several years, so this 
depiction is unlikely to represent “Friday after- 
noon in the drafting room.” The British Philco 
characteristics chart [4] lists only the 41E and 
6F6E, but shows them as built this way. Better yet, 
a 6F6EG as actually examined has a tiny nickel 
strap welded between the G1 and G3 support rods, 
with another strap in the same place on the other 
side of the mount. A 25C6EG has a prominent 
wire between G1 and G3 at the top of the mount. 

The British chart indicates that the 47E 
“tetrode” is built as a pentode, with G1 and G3 
tied together. 

It has been suggested that this odd connection 
may have been a way to avoid the pentode 
patents held by Philips. It makes no sense elec- 
trically: the resulting tetro-triode works at audio 
frequencies, but at higher frequencies it throws 
away the shielding action of the shield grid! 

The strangeness continues: the 6V6EG beam 
power tube in the 40-780 (Rider 12-36) is drawn 
with the beam-forming plates pinned-out by 
themselves and wired to the hot side of the 
speaker, evidently a way to get negative feed- 
back. The 6G6EG audio pentode in the 39-744 
(Rider 11-41) is shows with a separate pin for the 
suppressor, externally wired to the control grid 
in the radio. 

The 7J7E oscillator-mixer is drawn in the 41- 
712 (Rider 12-89) as having five grids in the mixer 
section, with the fifth grid tied, not to the cathode 
as usual, but to G2 and G4. Other Philco schemat- 
ics show it as having only four grids, and dissec- 
tion of an actual 7J7E indeed shows only four. The 
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Philco 6J8EG. 


Philco 41E. 


6J8EG triode-heptode converter in the 40-724 
(Rider 11-75) has the fifth grid pinned-out by it- 
self, vice the normal connection to the cathode. 

Not stopping there, the British chart lists a 
39/44E and a 44E. The latter is unique in having 
the suppressor grid connected to the center point 
of the heater! The chart gives a 6B8EG with the 
suppressor tied to the cathode as usual, but 
through an internal resistor. Likewise with the 
6F7E (it lists a conventional 6F7 also). It calls 
the 15E a “pentode,” which it is in the normal 
version, but depicts it as a tetrode. It shows the 
34E RF pentode as having G1 and G3 strapped, 
the unfortunate tetro-triode mentioned above. 

The British radio models used a variety of 
tube types: all-U. S., all-British, or a mix. The fa- 
mous 444 “People’s Receiver” used a 6A7, 78E, 
80, and a PenDD61 from British Thomson- 
Houston. 

Although we’re discussing “British” radios, no 
suggestion is offered as to exports to other parts 
of the world. Trade with other countries must 
have been strong but the facts are unavailable. 


“WHERE-USED” DATA 
The table lists some models that used “E” 


tubes, either across-the-board or on a “where 


specifed” basis. The export types were always 
mixed with regular types in the set. In the 39-751 
(Rider 11-36), the RF amp is a regular 78, while 
the IF stage is optionally a 78E. References to 
Rider’s are given unless the information comes 
from [3]. This is not the full list of incidences of 
“RE” tubes; Philco enthusiasts are welcome to 
contact the writer for a much longer listing. 

In addition to the types in the table, the known 
universe of these tubes includes the 6B8EG, 
TETE, 25C6EG, 15E, and 47E (“Collect the set!). 
This comes from a combination of the Rider list- 
ings, a recent eBay sale, the British Philco cata- 
log, and Brimar Catalog No. 4 (probably the one 

(continued on page 22) 
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KEY AND TELEGRAPH 


EDITED BY JOHN CASALE, W2NI, 35 PICKERING LANE, TROY, NY 12 SUS 
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The William O. Coffe “Vertical” Mecograph Patent 


iigm--O).2-Coffers 
\ \ “Mecograph” is consid- 
ered the rarest of all 


semi-automatic keys. It is impor- 
tant historically because it was de- 
termined by the courts to be the 
first all-mechanical semi-auto- 
matic key. It is commonly known 
today as the “Coffe Vertical” be- 
cause of the vertical pendulum it 
used to generate dots. Only one ex- 
ample was known to exist up until 
recent months when a second one 
appeared on eBay. Both are now in 
the hands of AWA members. 

It was Horace G. Martin who 
pioneered the art of semi-auto- 
matic telegraphy with his 1902, 
battery-powered, electromagneti- 
cally-driven “Autoplex.” However, the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals determined that Martin’s 
Vibroplex patent of 1904, filed four months after 
Coffe’s, infringed on one of the claims of the 
Coffe patent. This decision gave William Coffe 
the honor of being the inventor of the first all- 
mechanical semi-automatic key. 

I believe it is commonly thought that this 
decision, favoring Coffe, somehow did not have 

any impact with Martin’s ability to 
manufacture the Vibroplex. But it 
is important to note that there 
was not just one, but two, 
competing court cases re- 
garding Coffe’s 
patent going 


Coffe 
vertical as . 
restored by Gil 

Schlehman. He re- 
cently acquired it on 
eBay minus the pendulum. 
Gil Schlehman, K9WDY, photo. 
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So far, this is the only known photo 
of William O. Coffe—as published 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer (see 
Sources). Courtesy Ohio Histori- 
cal Society. 


through the courts at the same time 
during this period. 

The case that essentially cred- 
ited Coffe with the invention of the 
first all mechanical semi-auto- 
matic key was Benjamin F. Bel- 
lows and the Mecograph Company 
vs. Horace G. Martin and the 
United Electrical Manufacturing 
Co. Bellows had claimed, in 1906, 
that Martin’s Vibroplex infringed 
on Coffe’s patent #812,183. 

The second, lesser known case, 
Horace G. Martin vs. William Wall, was decided 
in favor of Martin and had a counteracting impact 
on the Mecograph Company. In this case, Martin 
claimed that the keys being manufactured by the 
Mecograph Company in 1905 infringed on Mar- 
tin’s first Vibroplex patent #767,303. I think you 
might be interested in some of the details that came 
out during these two cases, which were both even- 
tually decided by the Court of Appeals. 

First, some background on the people involved 
in the cases. Benjamin F. Bellows was a business- 
man and inventor involved, since 1885, in various 
partnerships in Cleveland. Some of his partner- 
ships were listed as “steel type manufacturers” 
and “contractors in patented articles.” 

William O. Coffe, born in Ohio on February 
19, 1875, worked as a telegrapher and wire chief 
at various locations in Ohio, many times with 
newspapers. On January 11, 1904, while work- 
ing as a telegrapher and living at 115 Kettering 
Street in Cleveland, Coffe filed for a patent for a 
new “telegraph-key” and directly assigned the 
patent to Benjamin F. Bellows. 

In 1904, Bellows and a Cleveland telegra- 
pher, Ambrose Behner, formed a partnership 
using Coffe’s patent. They called their firm “The 
Mecograph Company,” using the name given by 
Coffe to his telegraph key. Later that year, 
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Bellows and Behner jointly filed for a patent on 
their own semi-automatic key based on Coffe’s 
patent. 

This key, also marketed as “The Mecograph,” 
used a horizontal pendulum built in an enclosed 
metal case along with a conventional Morse key. 
Behner assigned his portion of this patent to Bel- 
lows. Soon after this, Behner sold his interest in 
the Mecograph Company to Bellows. 

William Wall was a dealer for the Mecograph 
Company operating at 21 Park Row in Manhat- 
tan. Horace G. Martin was the inventor of the 
Autoplex and Vibroplex and was the vice presi- 
dent and general manager of United Electrical 
Manufacturing Company (UEM). 

Probably the biggest eye-opening historical 
fact that I have discovered in years was found 
when researching this article. William Coffe once 
worked as an agent for Horace Martin!!!! Martin 
testified that he never met Coffe personally but 
had considerable correspondence with him, es- 
pecially during months in the latter part of 1902 
when Coffe was selling Martin’s Autoplex. 

Returning to our story, you can only imagine 
what Martin must have felt in early 1904, when 
he walked into a store where William Wall, a 
Mecograph dealer, was displaying two Meco- 
graph models for sale. One had a wooden base 
using a vertical pendulum and another with a 
horizontal pendulum enclosed in a small metal 
case. Both worked on the principle that the dot 
vibrator was held restrained until the key lever 
was moved to the right to release it. Martin no- 
ticed both were marked “patent pending.” 

On May 7, 1904, soon after seeing these keys, 
Martin filed for his second patent, which in- 
cluded an all-mechanical design. This patent, 
767,303, was granted on August 9, 1904 and is 
considered the basis for the Vibroplex. Subse- 
quently, on February 10, 1905, 
Martin filed a patent infringe- 
ment suit against William Wall 
and the Mecograph Co. 


Kleinman, WASY, photo. 
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Coffe vertical “as found” by Russ Kleinman. Russ 


Mecograph lawyers stated that Coffe appar- 
ently never put onto the market a key specifi- 
cally like the one shown in his patent. Martin 
therefore could never have known of that spe- 
cific form but must have supposed it was like the 
two Mecographs he saw. However he had been 
careful that his claims did not conflict with the 
patents pending. 

The lawyers felt that Martin had rushed into 
the patent office after seeing the two Mecograph 
models and then carefully worded his patent as 
to not to cause interference. They also felt that 
Martin had never manufactured an instrument 
from his patent. 

Martin’s lawyers claimed that Wall/Meco- 
graph infringed on Martin’s 767,303 patent and 
stated: On January 1, 1904, Coffe, who had pre- 
sumably derived both his information and inspi- 
ration from his association with Martin, had 
filed an application for an improvement on the 
Martin (Autoplex) semi-automatic key, which re- 
sulted in the (Coffe) patent No. 812,183. It was 
granted on February 13, 1906 while this case 
was going on. Martin’s lawyers argued that Mar- 
tin’s patent was filed on May 7, 1904, nearly two 
years before the Coffe patent was granted. They 
focused on the differences in how the levers 
moved in the Coffe patent compared with the ac- 
tual manufactured keys. 

It had taken over two years for the patent of- 
fice to grant Coffe’s patent. The delay was due 
largely to Coffe’s lawyers who purposely 
amended the patent in October of 1904 after 
reading Martin’s patent. They inserted verbatim 
the claims of Martin’s patent to invite interfer- 
ence with Martin. The Commissioner of Patents 
rejected these amended claims on the grounds 
the Coffe application had no basis for them and 

refused to declare interference. 
Two months after the Coffe patent 
was finally granted, on April 14, 
1906, Bellows retaliated by filing his 
own suit against Martin and his Vibro- 
plex, which was now in production. 
Both cases went on at the same time and 
testimony and details from each were used 
in both cases. On May 23, 1907, the U.S. 
Circuit Court Judge, George W. Ray, for 
the Southern District of New York, ruled 

in favor of Martin in the Martin vs. Wall 

case stating that Wall/Mecograph in- 

fringed on Martin’s August 9, 1904 

patent and claimed Martin was the first 

inventor. 
A month later, on June 24, 1907, the 
same Judge dismissed the Bellows vs. 
UEM/Martin case. He stated the 
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Vibroplex did not infringe on Coffe’s patent, 
partly because of his decision he made a month 
earlier on the other case and because the Judge felt 
that Martin was the first in this field and that he 
proved he was constantly working with mechani- 
cal substitutions for his Autoplex. Martin was vic- 
torious in both cases but Bellows and Mecograph 
appealed and it was left up to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals to settle. Their decisions were made 
within days of each other. 

The Court of Appeals decision on Bellows vs. 
UEM/Martin of March 2, 1908 was based on the 
fact that the object of Coffe’s invention was to 
do away with the electromagnets, batteries, 
switches and adjustable springs (of the Auto- 
plex) that made for an expensive and complex 
apparatus. Coffe felt it required continuous 
adjustment as the batteries ran down. His Meco- 
graph accomplished the same results by doing 
away with the electromagnets and batteries with 
a simple mechanical instrument using a mechan- 
ical vibrator controlled by a lever. 

The courts stated that So far as the record 
shows Coffe was the first to substitute this me- 
chanical control for magnetic control....Coffe’s 
is the first self-contained instrument of this class, 
where the vibrator is controlled mechanically 
without the use of an electromagnet, or other 
subsidiary motor. Of the 12 claims in contro- 
versy, only one claim of Coffe’s patent was de- 
termined by the courts as being infringing. 


3 Lv ve mwlonr 
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Differences in the key lever between Coffe’s 
patent and manufactured versions helped Horace 
G. Martin win his court case. 
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Claim #11 stated: “In a telegraphic transmitter, 
in combination, a vibrator adapted to make and 
break an electrical circuit, a key-lever for con- 
trolling the operation the operation of said vibra- 
tor, and a independent circuit controller carried 
by said lever.” The court ruled in favor of Bel- 
lows and overturned the lower court’s decision. 
The Court of Appeals Decision on Martin vs. 
Wall March 10, 1908 dealt with the fact that the 
key shown in the Coffe patent (not the one that 
was actually manufactured and sold) has a lever 
movable in only one direction for dot impulses. 
A supplemental key lever attached on the right 
side of the main lever was used for sending 
dashes. In Martin’s patent, the key lever itself is 
movable in one direction for dots and in the other 
direction for dashes. The court stated: The im- 
provement is a small one, but we think exhibits a 
patentable invention, and infringement seems to 
be clear...we do not know how long after the fil- 
ing of application for Coffe’s patent it was when 
the latter produced his instruments with the im- 
provements not covered by that patent. The court 
affirmed the lower courts decision in favor of 
Martin. Mecograph’s lawyers attempted a sec- 
ond appeal but it was denied on April 9, 1908. 
After the court cases, with both parties essen- 
tially successful in their respective suits, it took an 
out-of-court agreement between Horace Martin 
and Benjamin Bellows to allow both competitors 
to manufacture instruments. In the fall of 1913, 
James E. Albright, a typewriter dealer in New 
York, who was the sole selling agent for Horace 
Martin at that time, acquired the Coffe patent from 
the Bellows family. Horace Martin also sold his 
patents to James Albright. On May 15, 1914, Ben- 
jamin F. Bellows passed away at age 63. In June of 
1914, Albright’s ads stated he was now the sole 
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agent for “The Martin Vibroplex and Mecograph 
Company.” This consolidation of patents and in- 
terests was the basis for Albright’s formation of 
the Vibroplex Company which was incorporated 
in New York the following year on March 12, 
1955! 

You may be wondering what ever happened 
to William Coffe after he sold his patent to Ben- 
jamin Bellows. Coffe is listed in the Cleveland 
City Directories as being both a telegrapher and 
electrician through 1915. Although during this 
same period, he also practiced as a chiropractor 
in Cleveland and at the time of his death was re- 
ferred to as “Doctor Coffe.” He was killed in an 
auto accident on October 17, 1915 at age 40 
when the auto he was driving struck a street car. 
Coffe was thrown from the car hitting his head 
on the pavement. One of the three passengers in 
his car was also killed. O 
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antique radios. He experimented with, and re- 
paired, radios and televisions while in high 
school, and went on to study electrical engineer- 
ing at Purdue University. Graduating with B.S. 
and M.S. degrees in Electrical Engineering, he 
then earned a Ph.D. degree in Interdisciplinary 
Studies at the School of Engineering of Univer- 
sity of New York (Buffalo). After graduating, he 
moved to Southern California, working at Gulf 
General Atomic for several years before joining 
Jaycor, a defense company in Southern Califor- 
nia, where he spent most of his career. Beginning 
as an engineer, he later became President and 
Chief Executive Officer. 

Upon his retirement in 2002, Eric set out to re- 
search the early days of wireless and document 
interesting historical vignettes using original ma- 
terials. He has written articles for the AWA Re- 
view and Antique Radio Classified, and has re- 
cently published a critically acclaimed book, 
RCA: The Golden Age of Radiola, 1919-1929 
covering the early history of RCA—including the 
formative years of the Marconi Telegraph Com- 
pany of America. For this work he received the 
AWA Houck Award for Documentation in 2007. 
He is a past member of the American Physical 
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Society, and a current member of the IEEE and 
the Antique Wireless Association. Dr. Wenaas 
resides in Southern California and continues to 
enjoy collecting and displaying radios and re- 
searching the early days of wireless. 


LO 


Barry Williams, K.D5VC 

The Australian AMR-100/101 Communications 
Receiver 

(In “The Communications Receiver”) 

Barry has been interested in radio equipment 
for about 50 years. His favorites are the HROs— 
primarily from 1934 through the HRO-60s. Over 
the past six years his interests have carried him 
back to the earliest National gear as well as the 
early Pilot sets. He has added examples of almost 
all the SW series as well as the AGU to the “fam- 
ily” collection as well as the Wasp, Super Wasp, 
AC Super Wasp and Shortwave Converter. He 
works as a senior engineer for Varco Tuboscope 
and has four children and five grand children. He 
has been married for 40 years to a high school class- 
mate who tolerates his hobbies but has no radio in- 
terest beyond her late 30s Zenith console. 
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VACUUM TUBE, continued from page 17 


that Stokes used). Besides the Brimar (British- 
American Range) noted by Stokes, A.C. Cossor 
in England catalogued most of these types plus a 
1A4E, 1A6E, 1C6E, and 6A7E. 


Model Rider Tube Type(s) 


37-2620 8-436 A8EG, 6FGEG, 6K7EG 
39-711 11-376 J8EG, 25L6EG, 78E 

39-744 11-416 D8EG, 6G6EG, 6S7EG 
40-710 11-717 A8EG, 7B7EG, 35A5EG 
40-780 12-36 6J8EG, 6K7EG, 6V6EG, 7C7E 
41-708 12-88 7A8E, 7B5E, 7B7E 

41-712 12-89 6KG6EG, 7A8E, 7B7E 

41-713 7A8E, 7B7E, 35A5E 

41-759 7A7E, 7J7E, 26L6EG, 78E 
42-760 TATE, TJTE, 42E 

7(Br.) [3]  36E, 38E, 41E 

10(Br.) [3]  39/44E 

20(Br) (8) 24k 

8) Os HE 
54C (Br.) [3] 43E 

98 -91  42E, 78E 
267E 102. 408 77E 
205 «= a] sé 
Ayn STE 
SOIT sf] AME 


Table 1. References in Rider’s. 


NATIONAL UNION CHECKS IN 

Philco aside, National Union made its own 
contributions to the “E” confusion. 

A wartime tube manual of theirs [6] diagrams 
the ordinary 25L6G beam power tube as having 
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beam-forming plates wired to the cathode as 
usual, whereas the 25L6EG is represented as 
having a suppressor grid wired-out on Pin 1. A 
separate bulletin of theirs on the 25L6EG claims 
that it has “only slight internal MECHANICAL 
changes” (their emphasis). NU claimed that their 
1LNSE RF pentode was interchangeable with 
the 1ILN5. They reported that, on their 1LA4E 
power pentode, G3 was brought out on Pin 5 
rather than being tied to the filament as in the 
normal 1LA4. These tubes were documented, but 
do not appear in the NU product-line listings in 
the 1942 or 1947 Radio’s Master catalogs. 
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TTELEGRAPHING WITHOUT WIRES 


From the Scientific American Supplement of 
October 14, 1882, p. 5641. 
Courtesy Lindsay Publications 


Lindsay didn’t happen to mention whether he 
was related to the subject of this report! —mfe 


the following: At the British Association 

meetings at Southampton, Mr. W. H. 
Preece, electrician at the General Post Office, ad- 
verted, in a paper on “Telephones,” to an experi- 
ment he had made of telegraphing from the main- 
land to the Isle of Wight without employing a 
cable across the intervening space of water. This 
he accomplished by utilizing the property of elec- 
tricity named induction. The efficiency of the tele- 
phone is frequently interfered with by currents of 
electricity being “induced” in the telephone wire 
by the electricity in telegraph wires, and Mr. 
Preece conceived the idea that as induction takes 
place sometimes in wires which are several miles 
apart, use might be made of this property to dis- 
pense with wires in certain cases. The purpose of 
wires is to carry the electric current, but if the cur- 
rent were ready to travel of its own accord with- 
out wires the saving in maintaining telegraphic 
communications would he very great. 

This idea, however, is not a novel one. At the 
meeting of the British Association, held in Ab- 
erdeen, in 1859, the late Mr. J. B. Lindsay, of 
Dundee, read a paper, in which he described ex- 
periments almost as extensive and precisely the 
same in their method as that explained by Mr. 
Preece at Southampton the other day. In the days 
when our achievements with electricity are 
deemed so considerable, the humbler efforts of 
Mr. Lindsay are apt to be forgotten. There is no 
doubt, however, that he foresaw much that has 
only been accomplished within the last few 
years. His inventive faculty was keen, and he 
possessed the energy and perseverance, though 
unfortunately not always the resources, to work 
out his inventions. His studious disposition was 
remarkable, and if his talents had been devel- 
oped in a sphere more suitable for them than the 
banks of the Tay, his name might have become 
famous in the annals of science. 

In a letter published by him in 1845 he sug- 
gested the possibility of laying an electric cable 
across the Atlantic, a dozen years before the pro- 
ject was seriously entertained. Afterward he de- 


Ts Dundee Advertiser of September 6 has 
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veloped a scheme for telegraphing across oceans 
without cables. He lectured at Glasgow, in 1853, 
on his theory of forming an electric communica- 
tion between Great Britain and other countries 
without the employment of submarine wires, and 
the cost of such communication to America he 
calculated to be £60,000. A patent for his scheme 
was taken out in 1854, and several experiments 
were made by him at different places. The fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in the Dundee Ad- 
vertiser of May 20, 1859: 

“Electric Telegraphing Across the Tay without 
Wires. —We have received the following note 
from Mr. J. B. Lindsay, reporting progress with his 
experiments. The results, it will be seen, are highly 
encouraging: ‘Yesterday (May 17) I telegraphed 
successfully across the Tay, opposite to Glencarse, 
where it is about half a mile broad. The action on 
the needle was strong, and the same battery power 
would cross, I think, at Broughty Ferry.’ ” 

The dock authorities at Liverpool invited him to 
exhibit his invention on the Mersey, but owing to 
his apparatus having been deranged, his experi- 
ment in England was not successful. This caused 
skepticism as to the merits of the discovery, and he 
made renewed tests with it on an extended scale on 
the Tay. These fully realized his expectations. The 
Dundee Advertiser of July 10, 1860, contained a 
letter to the editor, in which Mr. Lindsay wrote: 

“During last week I was engaged in making a 
telegraphic experiment across the Tay below the 
Earn, at a place where the river is more than a 
mile broad. The experiment was successful, and 
the needle was strongly moved, but, as I had no 
person with me capable of sending or reading a 
message, it was not attempted.” 

Meanwhile he had exhibited his scheme to the 
savants of the British Association at the meeting in 
Aberdeen in 1859. Experiments were made with it 
across the river Dee, and he read a paper describ- 
ing its theory to the Mathematical Section, in the 
debate on which Lord Rosse, chairman of the sec- 
tion, and other leading scientists took part. Before 
quoting the condensed report of this paper, it may 
be well to quote the passage in Mr. Preece’s paper 
on “Telephones,” read at Southampton last week, 
in which he adverts to an experiment exactly on 
the lines of Mr. Lindsay’s scheme: 

“Mr. Preece had recently tried an extremely 
interesting experiment between this place 
(Southampton) and the Isle of Wight—namely, 

(continued on page 74) 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR 
1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


FRANK ALETTER, 83, (5-13-09) character 
actor. Aletter played the role of Buddy Flower in 
the television situation comedy Bringing Up 
Buddy (CBS 1960-1961). He also appeared as a 
cast member of The Cara Williams Show (CBS 
1964-1965), It’s About Time (CBS 1966-1967) 
and Nancy (NBC 1970-1971). As a guest star 
Aletter was seen in more than 100 series includ- 
ing Perry Mason, The Lucy Show, M*A*S*H, 
Kojak, All in the Family, Fantasy Island, Mur- 
der, She Wrote and Dallas. He acted in the 
Broadway musical comedy Bells Are Ringing 
(1956) starring Billie Holiday and appeared in 
such films as Mister Roberts and Tora! Tora! 
Tora! During WWII he served in the U.S. Army. 
Upon discharge he studied acting and made his 
Broadway debut in Mister Roberts (1950) fol- 
lowed by Wish You Were Here (1952) and Time 
Limit! (1956). 

BEA ARTHUR, 86, 4-25-09) actress-comedi- 
enne. Arthur left the stage and moved to televi- 
sion where she achieved success playing Maude 
in Norman Lear’s sitcom Maude (CBS 1972- 
1978) and Dorothy, the outspoken divorcee, on 
the sitcom The Golden Girls (NBC 1985-1992). 
The shows earned her Emmy Awards in 1977 
and 1988 respectively. She was a regular on 
many TV shows including the Kraft Television 
Theatre (1951-1958), Caesar’s Hour (NBC 
1954-1956) and performed as herself on over 
130 shows. Arthur’s work on Broadway in- 
cluded playing Vera in Mame (1966) opposite 
Angela Lansbury and the role of Yente in Fid- 
dler on the Roof (1964) starring Zero Mostel. 
She received a Tony Award for her performance 
in Mame in 1968. Arthur, born Bernice Frankel, 
made her Broadway debut in Plain and Fancy in 
1955. Lear brought her to Hollywood in 1971 
for a guest role on All in the Family (CBS) and 
within a year she had her own show, Maude. 

CHARLES A. BATSON, 92, (5-20-09) exec- 
utive. Batson served as General Manager of 
WIS(TV) in Columbia, SC and was instrumental 
in putting the station on the air in 1953. Two 
years earlier he was named full-time Director for 
the Broadcasting Company of the South, later re- 
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named Cosmos Broadcasting Corporation, 
which at the time owned radio stations in Co- 
lumbia, Spartanburg and Charlotte. In 1969 Bat- 
son became the President of Cosmos which then 
owned WIS(AM&TV), WSFA(TV) in Mont- 
gomery, AL and WTOL(TV) in Toledo, OH and 
through a subsidiary operated a cable TV system 
in Darlington, SC. He retired as Chairman, Pres- 
ident and Chief Executive Officer of Cosmos in 
1981. Batson served on numerous boards in- 
cluding the NBC TV Affiliates and the National 
Association of Broadcasters. He began his ca- 
reer in 1936 as an announcer-writer-newscaster- 
program director at WFBC(AM) in Greenville, 
SC. During WWII Batson served in the U.S. 
Army invasion of North Africa and later held po- 
sitions on General Eisenhower’s radio staff and 
the Radio Branch in the War Department Bureau 
of Public Relations in the Pentagon. In 1946 Bat- 
son joined the National Association of Broad- 
casters in Washington and New York City as Di- 
rector of Television. 

MICKEY CARROLL, 89, (5-7-09) actor. 
Carroll was one of the last surviving Munchkins 
from the film The Wizard of Oz (1939). He 
played the part of the Town Crier and was one of 
more than 100 adults and children who were the 
natives of Munchkinland. Born Michael Finoc- 
chiaro, he began dance lessons at when he was 7 
at the Fox Theatre in St. Louis where he met en- 
tertainer Jack Haley. Haley took him to Holly- 
wood where he played Mickey in approximately 
seven of the Spanky and Our Gang series. While 
Carroll was under contract to MGM he attended 
school with Judy Garland who offered him the 
part in The Wizard of Oz. Carroll also worked in 
clubs, toured on the Orpheum and R.K.O. vaude- 
ville circuits and did radio shows with George 
Burns, Jack Benny, Al Jolson and Gracie Allen. 
Because of his height (4' 7") he felt he couldn’t 
make a career of acting so ran a family business 
and made appearances at charitable, retail and 
Oz-related events. 

SIDNEY CHAPLIN, 82, (3-3-09) actor. 
Chaplin, the son of actor Charlie Chaplin, en- 
joyed a successful stage career in his own right. 
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Some highlights included leading roles opposite 
Judy Holiday in Bells Are Ringing (1956), Sub- 
ways are for Sleeping (1961) with Carol 
Lawrence and Funny Girl (1964) starring Bar- 
bara Streisand. His performance in Bells Are 
Ringing earned him a Tony Award for best fea- 
tured actor in a musical in 1957. He appeared in 
several movies in the 1950s including Land of 
the Pharaohs, Abdulla the Great and Pillars of 
the Sky and performed in his father’s last film, A 
Countess from Hong Kong, in 1967. Chaplin 
began his career with the Circle Players while an 
undergraduate at the University of California in 
Los Angeles. From the late 1980s to the early 
1990s Chaplin operated a restaurant, Chaplin’s, 
in Palm Springs, CA. During WWII he served in 
the U.S. Army in Europe. 

LAWRENCE J. DeGEORGE, WIISJ, 88, (4- 
13-09) entrepreneur. DeGeorge was formerly 
CEO and majority owner of LPL Investment, 
Inc. which operated Times Fiber Communica- 
tions, Inc., Times Microwave Systems, Inc., 
Amphenol Corp., Amphenol Interconnect Prod- 
ucts and American Lightwave Systems — com- 
panies that manufactured engineered cable, con- 
nectors, fiber optic systems and interconnect sys- 
tems for electronic, communications and 
aerospace industries. Later he was the Senior 
Partner of DeG Capital Partners, Ltd, a firm in- 
volved in merchant banking, investing and lend- 
ing. DeGeorge shared his wealth with many 
charities such as the Florence DeGeorge Boys 
and Girls Club of Davie and West Palm Beach as 
well as most national health and children’s char- 
ities. He began his career in New York City dur- 
ing the early growth of the cable industry and 
served in the U.S. Navy during WWII. 

DOM DeLUISE, 75, (5-4-09) actor and co- 
median. DeLuise enjoyed a prolific career as an 
actor, appearing in well over 100 films, televi- 
sion shows and animated cartoons. Mel Brooks 
admired DeLuise for his offbeat comedy and 
cast him in a number of his films including The 
Twelve Chairs (1970), Blazing Saddles (1974), 
Silent Movie (1976), History of the World Part I 
(1981) and Robin Hood: Men in Tights (1993). 
DeLuise starred on many TV shows such as The 
Entertainers (CBS 1964-1965), The Dom 
DeLuise Show (CBS 1968), The Glen Campbell 
Goodtime Hour (CBS 1971-1972), Lotsa Luck 
(NBC 1973-1974), The Dom DeLuise Show 
(Syndicated 1987-1988), Candid Camera (CBS 
1991-1992) and Burke’s Law (CBS 1994-1995). 
He made his Broadway debut in 1968 in Neil 
Simon’s production of the Last of the Red Hot 
Lovers. DeLuise’s voice achieved fame when 
Steven Spielberg cast him in the animated role as 
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“Tigar” in An American Tail. DeLuise loved to 
cook and shared his talent on a weekly radio 
show and by writing two cookbooks. He began 
his career performing summers at the Cleveland 
Playhouse. 

LARRY GLICK, 87, (3-26-09) radio person- 
ality. Glick was a talk show pioneer on 
WBZ(AM) in Boston from 1968 until 1987. The 
audience, known as “Glicknics,” loved his 
humor and knew to expect the unexpected dur- 
ing his late night show — midnight to 6 a.m. He 
left the station over a salary disagreement and 
joined WHDH(AM) in 1989 and remained there 
until he quit radio in 1992. Glick began his ca- 
reer on WLMH(AM) in Laconia, NH followed 
by work for the Armed Forces Network in 1950. 
During much of the remaining 1950s he worked 
for several stations in Florida. Glick developed 
his style as a talk show host at WINZ(AM) in 
Miami before joining WMEX(AM) in Boston 
for four years. While at WBZ he enjoyed a loyal 
audience that extended across much of this coun- 
try and Canada. Glick, a veteran of WWII, was 
inducted into the Massachusetts Broadcasters 
Hall of Fame in 2008. 

MERLE HARMON, 82, (4-15-09) sports- 
caster. Harmon retired in 1989 after providing 
television coverage of the Texas Rangers base- 
ball games for nine seasons. Other baseball play- 
by-play coverage included the Kansas City As, 
Milwaukee Braves, Minnesota Twins and Mil- 
waukee Brewers. He also called the major league 
baseball game of the week and college football 
for ABC Sports in the 1960s and later did NFL, 
baseball and college basketball for NBC. Har- 
mon’s NFL work also included providing radio 
coverage for the Kansas City Chiefs and the 
New York Jets. Other broadcasting credits in- 
cluded NCAA basketball, a Super Bowl, a 
World Series, Winter Olympics and World 


Games from Moscow. He began his career with 


the minor league Topeka Owls in 1949. From 
1977 until 1995 he owned Merle Harmon’s Fan 
Fair, a national chain of retail stores that sold of- 
ficially licensed sports merchandise. He was in- 
ducted into the Texas Baseball Hall of Fame in 
1996. 

HARRY KALAS, 73, (4-13-09 sportscaster. 
Kalas was the voice of the Philadelphia Phillies 
baseball team for four decades until he collapsed 
in the broadcast booth and died soon after. He 
became the team’s play-by-play announcer in 
1971 and was joined by Richie Ashburn until 
Ashburn’s death in 1997. Kalas joined NFL 
Films as a narrator in 1975 and was the voice of 
their program, /nside the NFL, from 1977 
through last season. He began his broadcasting 
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career calling the games of the Pacific Coast 
League’s Hawaii Islanders and later did the same 
for the Houston Astros from 1965 until 1970. 
Kalas was inducted into the Hall of Fame’s 
broadcasting wing in 2002 as a recipient of the 
annual Ford C. Frick Award. . 

LES KEITER, 89, (4-14-09) sportscaster. 
Keiter called all types of sporting events — base- 
ball, boxing, football, hockey, college and pro- 
fessional basketball, auto racing and even rodeo. 
He broadcast the New York Giants’ football 
games from 1954 to 1962, the New York Knicks 
basketball games from 1955 to 1962 and 14 
championship fights for ABC and Mutual Radio 
between 1956 and 1985. Keiter was the re-cre- 
ation announcer for the San Francisco Giants in 
New York after the Giants left New York for 
San Francisco after the 1957 season. He was 
skeptical the WINS(AM) audience would accept 
his re-creations using telegraph reports, recorded 
crowd noises and a drumstick and wooden block. 
To his amazement they were heard by an esti- 
mated 300,000 fans. In 1963 Keiter become 
Sports Director of WFIL(AM) in Philadelphia 
and in 1968 he provided coverage of the 
Olympics in Mexico for Mutual. Keiter began 
his career at KPOA(AM) in Honolulu, Hawaii in 
1949 and returned to the city as Sports Director 
of KHON(TV) from 1972 to 1993. He was in- 
ducted into the Hawaii Sports Hall of Fame in 
1999 and the Big 5 Hall of Fame in 2003. 

JACK LAWRENCE, 96, (3-15-09) song- 
writer. Lawrence composed such hit songs as A// 
or Nothing at All, Tenderly, Linda, Beyond the 
Sea, Foolin’ Myself, Sunrise Serenade and If I 
Didn’t Care. Many of these songs helped estab- 
lish the careers of Rosemary Clooney, Bobbie 
Darin, The Ink Spots and Frank Sinatra. Many 
vocalists of the 1930s and 1950s recorded his 
songs including The Andrews Sisters, Tony 
Bennett, Bing Crosby, Billie Holiday, Willie 
Nelson, Dinah Shore and Fats Waller. Born 
Jacob Louis Schwartz, he earned a doctorate in 
podiatry in 1932 but gave it up when he sold his 
first song that year. He also wrote for musicals 
and film soundtracks and was a Broadway pro- 
ducer and theater owner. Together with Richard 
Myers he wrote Hold My Hand, which was nom- 
inated for the 1954 Academy Award for Best 
Song. It was featured in the film Susan Slept 
Here. Lawrence served in U.S. Maritime Service 
during WWII and was inducted into the National 
Songwriters Hall of Fame in 1975. 

IRVING R. LEVINE, 86, (3-27-09) broadcast 
journalist. Levine was associated with NBC 
News from 1950 until 1995 and became famous 
for his ability to translate complicated economic 
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subjects into understandable language for his 
television viewers. This led the network to make 
him the first person assigned full-time to report 
on economic news. Known for his bow tie and 
formal diction, he covered more than 20 interna- 
tional economic summit meetings with five 
American presidents. Levine was also a foreign 
correspondent serving at posts in Moscow, Lon- 
don and Rome. He did a weekly commentary on 
CNBC during the past five years and appeared 
over a 100 times on NBC’s public affairs pro- 
gram, Meet the Press. During WWII he served in 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps. After he left NBC 
he became Dean of the College of International 
Communications at Lynn University in Boca 
Raton, FL until retirement in 1994. 

ROBERT R. PAULEY, 85, (5-2-09) execu- 
tive. Pauley was the President of ABC Radio 
from 1961 to 1967 and is credited with reviving 
an ailing network. He accomplished this by fo- 
cusing on more live events, particularly sports, 
hired Howard Cosell as a sports announcer, 
added more than 100 affiliated stations and in- 
creased sales. As a result the network’s market 
share grew rapidly. Pauly joined ABC in 1957 
and in 1960 became Vice President overseeing 
programming. He attended Harvard Business 
School and then sold air time, first on a local 
radio station and then for NBC and CBS radio 
networks before joining ABC. In an attempt to 
form a fourth news network Pauley founded 
Television News Inc. in 1973 with the financial 
support of beer magnate Joseph Coors. It em- 
ployed Roger Ailes who later established the 
Fox News Channel. Television News discontin- 
ued operations in 1975. 

ROBERT S. RINGLAND, 100, (3-9-09) vac- 
uum tube specialist. Ringland was a pioneer in 
the design and production of vacuum tubes, pri- 
marily for military radar applications. He began 
designing tubes for RCA at its facilities in Har- 
rison and Verona, NJ. He left RCA in 1940 to do 
similar work for GE in Schenectady, NY and 
later in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. Ring- 
land was Head of Electrical-Equipment Design 
when he left GE in 1964 to join Antennacraft 
Corp. in Burlington, Iowa. He retired from the 
firm in 1983 and then returned as Technical Di- 
rector in 1985, a position he held until he retried 
for the last time in 1988. Ringland received sey- 
eral patents for his work, mainly for radar appli- 
cations. He was a Life Senior Member of the 
IEEE: 

JOAN A. STANTON, 94, (5-21-09) actress. 
Stanton, then known as Joan Alexander, was the 
voice of Lois Lane on the radio version of The 

(continued on page 28) 
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TCA Data Cache 

DVD-ROM plus eight-page descriptive booklet. 
Produced in 2009 by Tube Collectors Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 636, Ashland, OR 97520. Access 
via Adobe Reader version 8.1. $50.00. 

The dictionary says cache (sounds like money) 
means a hiding or storage place. This latest pro- 
duction by the tube people (a.k.a. Tube Collec- 
tors Association) certainly fits the second part of 
the definition. On this single DVD can be found 
way over 10,000 pages of highly-specific infor- 
mation about active electron devices. (It is nigh 
impossible to determine an exact page count 
since the information originated from many dif- 
ferent sources and the pages have not been num- 
bered in one sequence). 

A few caveats at the beginning: do not think of 
this DVD as “a big tube manual.” Though tubes 
are the main feature, it also contains information 
on many transistors and other solid state devices. 
And note that the information contained on the 
disc was not originally meant to be released to the 
public, at least not in the forms presented here. 
That fact can be a negative or a positive, depend- 
ing on the needs and motivations of the disc user. 
See the “Capabilities” and “Limitations” sections 
provided in the eight-page booklet. 

The information comes in three groups—that 
produced by tube-manufacturing-giant RCA on 
about 2,800 tube types, about 7,000 records from 
1947 onward from JEDEC, the Joint Electron 
Devices Engineering Council, and a collection 
of 43 photographs depicting production of a 
radar oscillator tube during WWII. For a fuller 
description of the specific types of material on 
the DVD, visit www. tubecollectors.org and click 
on “Notices,” or see pages one and two of the 
April 2009 issue of Tube Collector. 

Of course, for pinout info you’ll just grab your 
General Electric Essential Characteristics or 
Tung-Sol Base Connections. But for much 
greater detail, including lots of business and 
manufacturing esoterica, you’ll want to consult 
this disc. I went right for the type 80 tube, whose 
operation I think I know best-AC in, DC out. 
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Even though the RCA cache generally covers in- 
formation produced years after the 80 was de- 
vised, I still found three pages of 80 information 
here. I next visited the JEDEC cache, where I 
found nine more pages of information—way 
more than Ill ever need to know, but still some- 
how real nice to have. 

The 43 Eitel-McCullough photos are icing on 
the cake. Anyone who has never seen a tube 
manufacturing process will find these step-by- 
step views interesting, made even more so by 
their being 65 years old. Don’t look for auto- 
mated, assembly-line slickness here. Most oper- 
ations are carried out by human hands, perform- 
ing the same procedures over and over. OSHA 
mandates are glaringly obvious by their absence, 
but...we were at war. 

Having so much information on this disc re- 
quired close attention to navigation and indexing 
tools. I found that some pages of JEDEC infor- 
mation about the 80 had been accidentally 
copied upside down. The “rotate view” com- 
mand in Adobe Reader quickly corrected the 
problem. Its magnifier tool was also useful for 
fine detail. 

Finding info on the 80 in the RCA cache was no 
problem, since the records there are arranged by 
tube type number. I quickly found the 80 by click- 


ing on the folder labeled 35DZ8-117Z6GT and 


then “paging down.” Finding stuff on the 80 in the 
JEDEC cache was another matter. Information 
there is arranged by JEDEC release number, 
which will almost always be unknown by the 
cache user. James Cross to the rescue with his 
many cross indexes, one of which is from type 
number to JEDEC release (or folder) number. A 
table listing operations performed on the many 
JEDEC folders prior to digitizing them, such as 
eliminating blank and duplicate pages, is a nice in- 
dicator of the thought and preplanning that went 
into this major project. Congratulations to the tube 
collector guys in general for this gargantuan com- 
pilation of “behind the scenes” information. 

I have always liked books. I think that they 
neatly “trap” information, and can make it easily 
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available within minutes to anyone who wants it. 
So too with this half-ounce DVD, 3.45 gigabytes 
of information! Microfilm—the cat’s meow in 
the heyday of my career as a librarian—must 
surely be embarrassed by this new format. 

So let’s see— $50 divided by way over 10,000 
pages equals way less than half a penny per page 
of information. When I consider the man-hours 
that went into the production of those tube and 
solid state devices, and the further man-hours 
that went into the writing of those 10,000+ 
pages, $50 sure sounds like a bargain to me. 


$¢¢ 4 


Oliver Lodge and the Invention of Radio 
Edited by Peter Rowlands and J. Patrick Wil- 
son. Published 1994 by PD Publications, 6x8/ 
inches, 241 pages, softcover. 

This book is somewhat rare in the U.S. Ama- 
zon.com doesn’t provide it and “Find in a Li- 
brary” (see page 25 of the April 2006 AWA Jour- 
nal) lists a mere 17 U.S. libraries holding the 
book. I was unable to find any current address or 
telephone information for the British publisher. 
The verso of the title page lists PD Publications’ 
address as 4 Ascot Park, Liverpool L23 2XH. But 
the book is well worth pursuing. Nine writers (in- 
cluding two of Lodge’s grandchildren) have con- 
tributed 16 essays and other items that illuminate 
Lodge’s personal and professional life. 

Why is the name Marconi, rather than Oliver 
Lodge, almost always thought of when one men- 
tions the invention of radio? This book can be in- 
terpreted as an extended attempt to answer that 
question. In Oxford, England on August 14, 1894 
Lodge lectured on and clearly demonstrated be- 
fore the British Association meeting the trans- 
mission of intelligence via radio waves through 
space using Morse code. At that time, Marconi 
was still struggling to transmit at his family’s es- 
tate in Italy. Lodge’s basic radio patent, issued 


OBITUARIES, continued from page 26 


Adventures of Superman from 1940 to 1950. The 
transcribed program began on WOR(AM) in 
New York City and was later syndicated to the 
Mutual Broadcasting System (1942-1949) and 
then aired on the ABC Network (1949-1950). 
Born Louise Abrass, she was a regular cast mem- 
ber on many radio shows: Against the Storm 
(NBC 1939-1942, Mutual 1949, ABC 1951- 
1952), Perry Mason (CBS 1943-1955), Rose- 
mary (NBC 1944-1945, CBS 1945-1955), Philo 
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early in 1897, recognized the need for tuning. 
Marconi’s first patent, issued later, did not. 

In his extensive essay, “Radio Begins in 1894,” 
Rowlands takes pains to present his case for the 
primacy of Lodge over Marconi as radio’s true 
inventor. This is not hero worship; Rowlands 
backs up each of his opinions with reasons and 
many citations to the scientific literature. In fact, 
reading this book made me think that one would 
have to go to primary sources to get an account 
of Lodge and his 1894 radio work that was any 
more thorough than this one. 

Lodge may have missed out on the radio inven- 
tion prize because, unlike Marconi, he was too 
busy with his other work in physics, such as prov- 
ing—or disproving—the existence of aether, or 
his work as a university administrator. Marconi 
concentrated single-mindedly on radio. In his 
dealings with other scientists and technologists, 
Lodge always worked under the unspoken code of 
the “Victorian gentleman,” but Marconi had no 
such constraints on his behavior. Being a “pure” 
scientist, Lodge may also have simply failed to 
recognize the commercial potential of radio 
waves. Or, as is suggested in the book, Lodge’s 
reputation in science may have been tarnished by 
his interest in spirituality, in which he investigated 
mediums and attempted to communicate with the 
dead. In this he conducted some experiments that 
would today be considered bizarre. Lodge lived 
from 1851 to 1940. Nevertheless, the chronology 
of his life that the book ends with coyly—but cor- 
rectly—tlists the conclusion of his last experiment 
as happening on May 19, 1954. And if that sen- 
tence appears bizarre to you, see the August 2002 
issue of The OTB, pages 53-54. 


¢¢¢ 4 


ALSO NOTED: Peter Rowlands, Oliver Lodge 
and the Liverpool Physical Society. Liverpool 
University Press, 1990, 310 pages. 


Vance (NBC 1945, ABC West 1946, Frederick 
Ziv syndication 1948-1950), Dimension X (NBC 
1950-1951) and X-Minus One (NBC 1955-1958). 
Alexander was also a regular panelist on the tele- 
vision game show The Name’s the Same (ABC 
1951-1955). She began her career as a model and 
Stage actress. 

LAMONT THOMPSON, 92, (3-26-09) exec- 
utive. Thompson was the General Manager of 
WBZ radio and television in Boston in the late 
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1960s. He joined WBZ in 1964 and was pro- 
moted to Area Vice President of Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company — Group W in 1968. He 
retired in 1979. During WWII he served in the 
U.S. Navy in the Pacific Theater of operations. 
After his discharge he began his broadcast career 
as a sales trainee at KQW(AM), a former CBS 
station, in San Francisco. Thompson later 
worked for CBS in Chicago, Hartford and New 
York City. In 1959 he joined Westinghouse in 
Chicago as manager of the corporation’s TV ad- 
vertising representatives and later became Sales 
Manager at KPIX(TV) in San Francisco. 

CALVIN WALKER, K4NTY, 62, (4-20-09) 
radio personality. Walker was an innovator from 
the beginning of Charlotte FM radio from 1964 
until 2005. He began his career as a disc jockey 
on WGIV(FM) in 1964 and later moved on to 
WIST(FM), WAYS(FM), and WRNA(FM) 
which later became WROQ(FM). Walker left 
WROQ in 1980 to host a jazz show on 
WPEG(FM) from 1981 until 1988. His final 
radio program, Tunes from the Attic, was heard 
on WXRC(FM) for ten years. Walker quit radio 
because he felt it was no longer fun and creative 
because the large corporate owners had imple- 
mented automation and he found it a humiliating 
environment in which to work. 

RUBIN “ZEKE” ZARCHY, 93, (4-11-09) 
trumpeter. Zarchy played in the lead trumpet 
sections of many of the big bands including 
Benny Goodman (1936), Artie Shaw (1936- 
1937), Bob Crosby (1937-1939), Tommy 
Dorsey (1939-1940), and Glenn Miller (1940) 
and served as a staff musician with NBC in New 
York City. From 1944 until 1945 he performed 
with Glenn Miller’s Army Air Force Band and 
served as its First Sergeant. Zarchy was the last 
person to talk to Miller before he boarded a plane 
on December 15, 1944 headed for Paris. The 
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plane was lost somewhere over the English 
Channel. After the war he continued to work 
with the Glenn Miller Band and freelanced on 
radio, television and in Hollywood film and 
recording studios. Zarchy worked on recordings 
with Frank Sinatra and played with Bob Crosby 
and Ray Anthony. He began his career with the 
Joe Haymes Band in 1935. 


Information for this column was obtained 
from the American Musical Theatre: A Chroni- 
cle, The Complete Directory of Prime Time Net- 
work and Cable TV Shows 1946 — Present (9th 
edition), The Encyclopedia of Jazz, The Hart- 
ford Courant, On the Air: The Encyclopedia of 
Old-Time Radio, 

www.bpei.med.miami.edu, 

www.dallasnews.com, 

www.domdeluise.com, 

www.imdb.com, 

www.jacklawrencesongwriter.com, 

www.latimes.com, 

www.merleharmon.com, 

www.mickeycarrollmunchkin.com, 

www.newhavenregister.com, 
www.nytimes.com, 
www.palmbeachpost.com, 

Wwww.paw.princeton.edu, 

www.playbill.com, 

www.songwritershalloffame.com, 

www-.starbulletin.com, 
www.theinstisute.ieee.org, 
www.variety.com, 
www.washingtonpost.com, and 
www.wikipedia.org. 


The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to Richard M. Bell, WA4BNO; Gene Garrison, 
Jeffrey Lawrence and Dr. A. David Wunsch for 
additional source material. 
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AWA CONFERENCE AUCTION REPORT 


Sale prices for selected items from the AWA 2009 Conference auction records. Every attempt has been 
made to ensure accuracy in reporting these results, but the AWA cannot assume responsibility for any 
errors that may occur. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


1924 AMATEUR RADIO MAGAZINE 35.00 
MESCO CATALOG 50.00 
PUPIN, MICHAEL, FROM IMMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR, GOOD 3.00 
RADIO DESIGN, 8 ISSUES FROM VOL1 AND VOL 2, GOOD 3.00 
ALLIED RADIO CATALOGS, FAIR 30.00 
ELLWOOD, JOHN W., RADIO AND THE THREE R’S EXCELLENT 9.00 
ITT, REF DATA RADIO ENG, 1957, EXCELLENT 25.00 


CAPEHEART TD-1, GOOD 15.00 
PARAGON VARIABLE CONTROL, NOS 185.00 
WM. J. MURDOCK DOUBLE POLE ANTENNA, SWITCH, 

EXCELLENT 55.00 
RADIO-LECTRIC TOOL KIT, EXCELLENT 95.00 
ZENITH REPLICA TRUCK, EXCELLENT 90.00 
ATWATER-KENT POWER UNIT TYPE R, GOOD 25.00 
ATWATER-KENT AUTOMOTIVE IGNITION SWITCH, FAIR 25.00 


RADIO NEWS AMATEUR HANDBOOK, 1924, FAIR 10.00 | BUNNELL JH BUNNELL CODE PRACTICE SET, 
MAVER, WILLIAM, AMERICAN TELEGRAPHY, 1903,GO00D 70.00 | EXCELLENT 70.00 
PILOT PARTS CATALOG, GOOD 5.00 | WESTERN ELECTRIC TELEPHONE, EXCELLENT 60.00 
GE BRASS BLADE FAN, EXCELLENT 175.00 
REMCO CARAVELLE, GOOD 25.00 
HALLICRAFTERS $-38B, EXCELLENT 80.00 | JACKSON BELL TULIP HORN SPEAKER, GOOD 325.00 
AIRCRAFT RADIO CO, HELICOPTER RADIO, EXCELLENT 40.00 | MARCONI 4 STEP AMPLIFIER,GOOD 4400.00 
REALISTIC, DX100, GOOD 15.00 | DUMONT PLASTIC SIGN, GOOD 60.00 
AERO, BOXES PLUG-IN COILS, EXCELLENT 65.00 | ATWATER KENT TYPE F CONDENSER, EXCELLENT 125.00 
LINK FM TRANSMITTER, GOOD 5.00 | EDISON CARBON FILAMENT LAMP IN SOCKET, EXCELLENT 25.00 
HALLICRAFTERS SX-100, GOOD 200.00 | ATWATER KENT 30, GOOD 40.00 
HALLICRAFTERS $20-R, FAIR 25.00 
HALLICRAFTERS $-388 PPMRAECHVERS 0 ate 2 
HALLICRAFTERS SKY BUDDY, FAIR 65.00 | AIRLINE 94-KR-1570-B, GOOD 25.00 
NATIONAL NC-183, GOOD 150.00 | ARVIN METAL CASED AC-DC, FAIR 30.00 
PILOT AC SUPER WASP, GOOD ATWATER KENT 10, GOOD 300.00 
ATWATER KENT 10, FAIR 450 
CRYSTAL SETS ATWATER KENT MODEL 30, FAIR 25.00 
FEDERAL, GOOD 225.00 | ATWATER KENT #55 CONSOLE, GOOD 165.00 
HEATHKIT CR-1, EXCELLENT 200.00 | BUSH DAC9OA, EXCELLENT 135.00 
PHILMORE 7001 55.00 | CANADIAN AIR R43B, GOOD 5.00 
ERICSSON, EXCELLENT 500.00 | CORONADO 1070A, FAIR 40.00 
LOOSE COUPLER, FAIR 50.00 | CROSLEY 124, GOOD 115.00 
AUSTRALIAN MYSTERY SET CIRCUIT, HB BY BILL HOLLY, CROSLEY 127, GOOD 175.00 
EXCELLENT 75.00 | CROSLEY AMERICAN, EXCELLENT 65.00 
HB BY BILL HOLLY, EXCELLENT 50.00 | DETROLA 335A, GOOD 125.00 
MARCONI, EXCELLENT ELECTROMATIC 607A, EXCELLENT 55.00 
FADA 1001, GOOD 30.00 
MICROPHONES FARNSWORTH BK-73 WITH RECORD PLAYER, GOOD 5.00 
TURNER 33-D, EXCELLENT 70.00 | FISHER CR-5120, GOOD 15.00 
ELECTRO VOICE 666, GOOD 150.00 | GEH-500, EXCELLENT 65.00 
TURNER 500 DYNAMIC, GOOD 55.00 | GE MICKEY MOUSE RADIO, GOOD 35.00 
TURNER 99 DYNAMIC, GOOD 65.00 | GENERAL MOTORS LITTLE GENERAL, FAIR 30.00 
GENERAL RADIO WAVEMASTER 758A 5.00 
HARMAN KARDON 330C TUNER, GOOD 20.00 
WELLS GARDNER BC-348, GOOD 65.00 | HEATHKIT SB-303, EXCELLENT 225.00 
BELMONT BC-348, FAIR 30.00 | KING MOP-4, GOOD 115.00 
NORTHERN ELEC, FULLERPHONE MARK IV, GOOD 85.00 | KLITZEN 1 TUBE SET, EXCELLENT 105.00 
NATCO MILITARY AMP/SPEAKER SET, GOOD 95.00 | MAJESTIC MODEL 102, EXCELLENT 50.00 
TV6-IU TUBE TESTER NATIONAL AIRPHONE RADIO INTERF ELIM, FAIR 65.00 
PHILCO 18, FAIR 75.00 
THER PHILCO 38-15, GOOD 30.00 
WESTINGHOUSE/RCA, FH, GOOD 125.00 | PHILCO 84 KIT, EXCELLENT 60.00 
WESTERN ELECTRIC 518W, GOOD PHILCO SAFARI, EXCELLENT 125.00 
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RAPPI TRANSISTOR RADIO PISTOL, EXCELLENT 

RCA RADIOLA 18, FAIR 

RCA RADIOLA 33, POOR 

RCA-VICTOR 9677, FAIR 

ROLAND BRANDT DUETSCHER KLEINEMPFANGER, 
EXCELLENT 

SCOTT ALL WAVE 23, FAIR 

SILVERTONE 6125, GOOD 

SILVERTONE 8230, FAIR 

SILVERTONE GRANDFATHER CLOCK RADIO, GOOD 

SPARTON EARLY AC, FAIR 

STROMBERG 392 RECEIVER, EXCELLENT 

STROMBERG 1101 

UNKNOWN PIANO RADIO 

VORNADO SIX TRANSISTOR RADIO, GOOD 

WESTERN ELECTRIC 4D, EXCELLENT 

ZENITH 6D510, EXCELLENT 

ZENITH 7H820Z FAIR 

ZENITH ROYAL 500, GOOD 

‘ZENITH ROYAL 7000-2 (TAIWAN) 

ZENITH TRANSOCEANIC, GOOD 

ZENITH TRANSOCEANIC R-600 


MUSIC MASTER HORN, GOOD 

BRISTOL AUDIOPHONE JR, EXCELLENT 

JENSEN TF-3C 

AMPLION DRAGON HORN , REPRODUCTION, EXCELLENT 
STERLING DINKIE, FAIR 

BOSE 901, GOOD 

RCA 100A, EXCELLENT 

SIEMENS ENGLAND, GOOD 

DICTOGRAND HORN, GOOD 


100.00 
150.00 

20.00 
110.00 
250.00 
175.00 

75.00 
225.00 
250.00 


TELEGRAPH 


MUIRHEAD 38590, EXCELLENT 
EARLY FRENCH SPARK KEY 
VIBROPLEX 1914 # 4, GOOD 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


SUPERIOR TV-11 TUBE TESTER, GOOD 

RUBICON 3400H LIGHT GALVANOMETER, EXCELLENT 
HICKOK MODEL 6000A TUBE TESTER, EXCELLENT 
SUPREME 385, EXCELLENT , 
LEADER MODEL LBO-508A OSCILLOSCOPE, GOOD 
WESTON MODEL 519, GOOD 

GENERAL RADIO 65A IMPEDANCE BRIDGE, GOOD 


10.00 
25.00 
500.00 
100.00 
25.00 
45.00 
20.00 


TUBES 


CROOKES DARK SPACE TUBE, EXCELLENT 
DAVEN TELEVISION LAMP T-2080, GOOD 
PRESSLEY CROOKES TUBE, EXCELLENT 
TESLA CRATOR-ARC TV LAMP, EXCELLENT 
X-RAY TUBE, CA 1910, EXCELLENT 150.00 
DV5 (2), DEFOREST 65.00 
RS6G TRANSMITTING TUBES (2), TELEFUNKEN, EXCELLENT 250.00 
RS6G TRANSMITTING TUBE, TELEFUNKEN, EXCELLENT 125.00 
RVC RADIO VALVE 30.00 
TRS5 TRANSMITTING TUBE, TELEFUNKEN, GOOD 300.00 
UV199 (4) 45.00 


80.00 
250.00 
325.00 

50.00 
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UV199 (2), RCA+ UV199 (2)CUNNINGHAM 
UV202, RADIUOTRON/GE 
uVv202 

UX200 (2), RCA 

UX200 (6), GOOD 

VT24, 30, WD11, 215, UV99 
WD12, WESTINGHOUSE, GOOD 
01A (5), OOA (1) UOA, GOOD 
01A (3) UNUSED, CROSLEY 
2E5, 6E5, GOOD 

201A (2), MARATHON, GOOD 
201A, ARCTURUS (2) 

201A (2), RCA, 201A (1), VOLUTRON 
201A, SUPER AIRLINE, GOOD 
216A (2), WESTERN ELECTRIC 
216A (2), WE 

PAIR OF 245s, WESTINGHOUSE 
5U4(7) 

6L6GB AND 6LE6G (3) 

6SN7, BOXED (14) 

6SN7 (20), GOOD 

6V6 (16), GOOD 

10, GE, GOOD 

10, GLOBE (8), POOR 

12AU7A (6), GOOD 

12AU7A (8) 

240 (16) 

26 (2) AND 80 (2), GOOD 

27 (6), ARCTURUS 

45 (2), PHILCO 

47 GLOBE TUBES (2), WESTINGHOUSE 
50, ZENITH EXCELLENT 

71A (3 GLOBE, 1 ST) 

401 AND 2A3, GOOD 

416B, WE, GOOD 

417N/5842, ERICSSON, EXCELLENT 
421A (1) AND 412a (2), WE 
811A, RCA, GOOD 

913, RCA, GOOD 

4426, RCA, GOOD 

5527, RCA, EXCELLENT 


TELEVISION 


PILOT, GOOD 150.00 
SONY FD-525, EXCELLENT 5.00 
EMERSON 600 FAIR 35.00 
MOTOROLA VT71, POOR 35.00 
MOTOROLA T5-18, FAIR 60.00 


60.00 
85.00 
100.00 
30.00 
170.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
40.00 
20.00 
20.00 
55.00 
60.00 
85.00 
225.00 
225.00 
75.00 
15.00 
20.00 
50.00 
40.00 
15.00 
30.00 
20.00 
12.00 
20.00 
30.00 
10.00 
65.00 
45.00 
10.00 
100.00 
29.00 
60.00 
15.00 
40.00 
95.00 
5.00 
65.00 
65.00 
75.00 
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SEMINAR 2009 SNAPSHOTS 


Bart Lee’s “Shortwave Buford Chidester 
and Longwave discusses techniques 
Report” featured a for molding duplicate 


In the Disappearing Wireless 
History seminar, Dr. Virginia 
Lovelace describes her work 
in researching and preserving 
her grandfather Jack Binns’ 
historic career as a Marconi 
radio operator. He sent the 
distress signals that resulted 
in saving almost 2000 | ives 
when The Republic was 
rammed by The Florida. 
Gretchen Perera photo. 


Photos by Richard Ransley. 


Steve Gladstein presents “True 
Confessions of a Heathkit Addict.” 


be 

Dr. Alex Magoun’s 
topic was “RCA’s 
Last Tube.” 


In his presentation, 
Ivor Hughes reviewed 
the work of his father, 


nostalgic overview of parts in the Restoration Professor David 


the Allied “Ocean 
Hopper ” kit. 


Forum. 


Dr. Tom Perera hosted the ever-popular Key 
and Telegraph Seminar. 
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Hughes. 
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During the pre-1912 “Show and Tell,” Joe 
Knight explains a rare 1903 Lodge-Muirhead 
wireless set. 
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AWA CONFERENCE AWARDS REPORT 


during the annual banquet, given this year 

on the evening of Saturday, August 22. 
Nominations for the first six awards listed below 
are solicited from the AWA membership at large 
and each winner is selected by a special commit- 
tee charged with administering that particular 
honor. 

The AWA Houck Award for Documentation 
goes to an AWA member who has written origi- 
nal articles on radio development or history in 
the AWA Journal, AWA Review, or other publi- 
cation. (This can include a book on a related sub- 
ject.) Presented to Buford and Jane Chidester for 
their book Classic Cones, a valuable resource for 
collectors. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation is 
for a member who, through personal accom- 
plishment, has acquired, and preserved by docu- 
menting, an outstanding collection of radio arti- 
facts. Presented to John D. Jenkins of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Radio and Electricity for his 
continued efforts to preserve vintage radio equip- 
ment and related items. 

The Bruce Kelley-O7TB Award is given to the 
member who publishes in The AWA Journal an 
article judged to be the most outstanding, origi- 
nal, historical presentation of the award year. For 
this year, articles in the July and October 2008 
and the January and April 2009 issues were con- 
sidered. Presented to P.A. Kinzie for his article 
“Herbert Metcalf and the Magnavox Type A 
Tube” in the January, 2009 issue. 

The J. Albert Moore Award comes to us 
through the Antique Radio Club of America, 
which was merged into AWA several years ago. 
The award honors Mr. Moore’s contributions to 
ARCA. As given by the AWA, it recognizes the 
AWA Journal article, or series of articles, deemed 
to be the most outstanding of those dealing with 
radio hardware (radio sets, radio systems or com- 
ponents) printed during the award year. The is- 
sues considered are the same as those considered 
for the Bruce Kelley-OTB Award. Presented to 
Eric P. Wenaas for his article “Restoration of a 
Wireless Specialty Audio Amplifier” in the April, 
2009 issue. 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John Taylor, 


sk awards are traditionally presented 
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Photos by Richard Ransley. 


The AWA Recognition Awards 


Geoff Bourne (right) receives President’s Award 
from Museum Director Tom Peterson. Tom went 
on to oversee the remaining awards. 


Ron Roach (right) with Curator’s Award just re- 
ceived from Museum Curator Bruce Roloson (left). 


Marc Ellis (left) congratulates Eric Wenaas on 
his J. Albert Moore award. 


RCA TV Developer, is for preserving television 
history. Not presented this year. 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for contribu- 
tions to preserving or documenting the history of 
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Dawn VanZile receives the newly-created Con- 
ference Service Award from Bruce Roloson. 


tube technology. Not presented this year. 

The President’s Award is presented for out- 
standing service to AWA during this year. Winner: 
Geoffrey Bourne. 

The AWA Peckham Award for outstanding 
dedication to the Antique Wireless Association 
was presented to Bernard and Jane Wooters. 

The AWA Electronic Communications Mu- 
seum Director’s Award was presented to Ronald 


Lauren Peckham presents the Peckham Award to 
Jane and Barney Wooters. 


Frisbie for his many years of service and support. 

Two AWA Electronic Communications Mu- 
seum Service Awards were given this year. The 
AWA Museum award was presented to Gib Buck- 
bee and the AWA Curator Award was presented 
to Ronald Roach. 

A newly-created award for service to the AWA 
Anual Conference was presented to Dawn 
VanZile. 


2009 Old Equipment Contest Winners 


Compiled by Contest Coordinators Geoffrey Bourne and Chris Bacon. 
The Conference theme this year was “Kits.” 


Category 1. 1920s Kits 


Category 4. Heathkit 
A: Unbuilt 


A. Test Equipment 


Ist Joe Knight No Entries 
All American Mohawk Senior B. Amateur Equipment 
2nd_ Felcia Kreuser Ist Geoffrey Bourne 


Mohawk One Dial 
3rd Geoffrey Bourne 


Heathkit AT-1, AR-3, CO-1 
C. High Fidelity Equipment 


Baldwin Pacific Superhet No Entries 
B: Built D. All other Products 

Ist Ernie Hite/Robert Lozier Ist Geoffrey Bourne 

deForest 15 Unit Panel Receiver Analog Computer Model EC-1 
2nd_ Dave Cheney 2nd_ Steve Gladstein 

LaCault Model L-2 Superhet Collection of Code Practice 
3rd Marc Ellis Oscillators 

Freed Eisemann NR-5 Kit 3rd Joe Long 


Model BE-2 Battery Eliminator 
Category 2. 1930s and 1940s Kits 
Ist Geoffrey Bourne 
Philmore 2 Tube Kit in Box 
2nd Mike Murphy 
Meissner 3 Tube Set 


STANDARD CATEGORIES 


Category 5. Passive Receivers 
Ist Merrill Bancroft 
America Etherphone Sets 
2nd_ Steve Wallace 


Category 3. 1950s and 1960s Kits 
Ist Geoffrey Bourne 


RCA and Electronic Kit Sets Grebe RORO Clarifier 
2nd_ Bill Holly 
Knight Ocean Hopper Category 6. 1920s Superhets 


3rd Robert Lozier 
Prisoner Built Kit Radio 


No Entries 
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Category 7. 1920s TRF sets 

Ist Merrill Bancroft 
ELMCO S-1 and A-3 

2nd Robert Lozier 
Victor/Northern Electric Model 
R-50 

3rd Andre Saupe 
Loewe GmbH 


Category 8. 1920s Regen and Reflex 
Receivers 
Ist Gary Alley 
MuRad TriPlex 
2nd Merrill Bancroft 
Kennedy 281 Early and Late 


Category 9. Cathedrals and Tombstones 
Ist Tadanobu Okabe 
Type 123 Japanese WW IT 
Receiver 
2nd_ Robert Lozier 
Kadette Model B 


Category 10. Radios in Disguise 
No Entries 


Category 11. Portable Radios 
Ist Merrill Bancroft 
National Airphone Baby Grand 
Portable 
2nd Malcolm Shaw 
Zenith TransOceanic Model Y600 
3rd _ David Kaiser 
Emerson DJ-310 


Category 12. Speakers 
A. Horn 
No Entries 
B: Cone 
Ist Buford Chidester 
All American Speaker 


Category 13. Test Equipment 
Ist Floyd Jury 
Thordarson T11K16 Oscilloscope 


Category 14. Tubes 
Ist Bob Dobush 
Two deForest Navy Audions 
2nd _ Geoffrey Bourne 
British Admiralty Pattern Model 
7406 Valves 


Category 15. Television 
A. Mechanical 
Ist Geoffrey Bourne 
Jenkins 60 Line Scanning Disk 
2nd Peter Yanczer 
Television in 1928 Mirror Screw 
B. Electronic 
Ist Ray Sieracki 
Zenith Model G234OR 12" 
Pothole Set 
2nd Jayne Kaiser 
Panasonic Model TkR-005 
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Category 16. Spark Transmitters 
Ist Tom Peterson 
Lodge Muirhead Buzzer 1903 


Category 17. Vacuum Tube Transmitters 
A. HomeBrew 
Ist Buford Chidester 
TNT Transmitter 
B. Commercial 
Ist Bruce Howes 
Gross CB-25 
2nd_ Geoffrey Bourne 
Harvey Wells TBS-50c With VFO 


Category 18. Restoration of Appearance 
Ist Bruce Howes 
Gross CB-25 
2nd_ Fred Merker 
Federal A-10 


Category 19. Restoration of Operation 
Ist Tom Perera 
German 3 Wheel Enigma 


Category 20. New or Rebuilt 
Ist Larry Szendri 
Pilot Quasi Wasp 


Open Category 

Ist James Oneal 
Loy E. Barton Display 

2nd_ David Bart 
100th Anniversary Of the Edison 
Medal Display 

3rd Merrill Bancroft 
Television DX Display 

3rd Geoffrey Bourne 
WW II German Code Practice Set 


MAJOR CONTEST AWARDS 


Eunice Thompson Best of Show Award 
Ernie Hite/Robert Lozier 
deForest 15-Unit Panel Set 


Matlack Transmitter Award 
Bruce Howes 
Gross CB-25 


Ralph O. Williams Display Award 
David Bart 
Edison Medal Display 


Elle Craftsman Award 
Ernie Hite/Robert Lozier 
deForest 15-Unit Panel Set 


People’s Choice Award 
Ray Sieracki 
Zenith Model G234OR 12" Pothole Set 


Judges 
Chris Bacon, Robert Lozier, Jim Kreuser, 
Rich Wolven, Geoffrey Bourne 
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SELECTED BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 


As always, this year’s contest room 
contained more fascinating entries than we 
could possibly do justice to on these pages. 
However, here is a group of blue-ribbon 
winners that caught the photographer’s eye 
as he toured the exhibits. 


THE THORDARSON F FIREG OSCILLGSCOPE iT 


USING THE RCA 913 CAT 
VATIE MAGNIFYING LENS > 


First in the “Test Equipment” Category was Bob Dobush took first in “Tubes” with his display 
awarded to Floyd Jury for this neat Thordorson — of Navy Audions. 
oscilloscope kit using an RCA 913 CRT. 


Buford Chidester took top honors in “Homebrew _ The blue ribbon in “Spark Transmitters” went to 
Vacuum Tube Transmitters” with his TNT Tom Peterson’s 1903 Lodge Muirhead Buzzer. 
transmitter. 


ELECTRONICS 


Fat eos i ate ee ae 


pare’ 


ees HM TAO TRICE 


Merrill Bancroft won first place in “1920s TRF — Two vintage educational examples secured the 
Receivers” with an Elmco S1 tuner and A3 _ blue ribbon for Geoff Bourne in “1950s and 
amplifier. 1960s Kits.” 
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Geoff Bourne’s display of Heath models AT-1, 
AR-3, and CO-I brought him a first in “Heathkit 
Amateur Equipment.” 


This Radiotrola Baby Grand took a Blue in 
“Portable Radios” for Merrill Bancroft. 


Buford Chidester’s All American took a first in 
“Cone Speakers.” 
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Photos by Richard Ransley 


I 


“Cathedrals and Tombstones’ 
went to Tadanobu Okabe for a Type 123 


First place in 


Japanese receiver from the World War II era. 


Loy E. Barton: 


_ Ratio Pioneer and 


Ufeiong invente. 


Here’s a portion of James O’Neal’s display high- 
lighting the contributions of inventor Loy Barton. 


Besides taking a first in “1920s Kits — Built,” 
Robert Lozier scored both the Elle Craftsman 
and Best of Show awards for the restoration of a 
deForest 15-unit panel receiver originally owned 
by Ernie Hite. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE CANDIDS 


Ed Gable (left) shows some of his gear to Merrill A Bakelite table model goes on the block at the 
Bancroft. auction. 


A bevy of broadcast mics and an Amplion horn _ Selling for $4400.00, this Marconi four-step 
speaker attracted attention to this flea market amplifier drew top dollar at the auction. 
table. 


Many flea market vendors set up under this big Longtime member Norm Hertz showed a remark- 
tent, a 2009 flea market innovation. able display of crystal radios and components. 
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PROXY 


Antique Wireless Association, Inc. 
and 
A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum 


This Proxy is solicited on behalf of the Board of Directors of the 
Antique Wireless Association, Inc., and the Board of Trustees of 
A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum 


Geoffrey Bourne, Thomas Peterson, Jr. and Bruce Roloson, or 
any one or more of them, with power of substitution in each, are 
hereby appointed as proxies with authority to represent the 
undersigned at the 2009 annual membership meetings of the 
Antique Wireless Association, Inc. and A.W.A. Electronic 
Communication Museum to be held consecutively on 
November 8, 2009, starting at 11:00 a.m. 
at the following location: 


A.W.A. Museum Building #2 
6925 Route 5 & 20 
Bloomfield, NY 14469 


REMOVE FROM BOOK, THEN SEPARATE AT PERFORATION 


1. To elect the following nominees to be directors of the Antique Wireless 
_ Association, Inc. in the class whose term will expire in 2012: Marc Ellis, 
David Kaiser and Allan Pellnat. 
Por | 35 | Against [| Abstain [| 


2. To amend the By-Laws of the Antique Wireless Association, Inc. to provide 
that a quorum at any membership meeting consists of members entitled to 
cast one hundred votes and to provide that, upon the dissolution of the 
Antique Wireless Association, Inc., its assets will be distributed to A.W.A. 
Electronic Communication Museum. 

For [ (| Against [| Abstain [| 


3. To authorize the dissolution of the Antique Wireless Association, Inc. and 
the distribution of its assets (after the payment of all debts) to A.W.A. 
Electronic Communication Museum, including approval of a Plan of 
Dissolution and Distribution of Assets and approval of a Certificate of 
Dissolution. 

For [i] Against [| Abstain [| 


4. To set the number of trustees of A.W.A. Electronic Communication 
Museum at twenty. 
For { . | Against [| Abstain [| 


5. To elect the following nominees to be trustees of A.W.A. Electronic 
Communication Museum in the class whose term will expire in 2012: 
Stanley Avery, David Bart, Lynn Bisha, Marc Ellis, Robert Hobday, David 
Kaiser, Felicia Kreuzer, James Kreuzer, Richard Neidich, Lauren Peckham, 
Thomas Peterson, Jr., Ronald Roach, John Terry, Ronald Walker and Roy 
Wildermuth. 

Hn ea | Against [| Abstain [| 


*IMPORTANT: TO BE SIGNED AND DATED BELOW* 


This Proxy, when properly signed, will be voted in the manner directed by 
the undersigned member. If no direction is given, this Proxy will be voted 
in favor of the nominees for director and trustee listed above and in favor 
of the amendment of the By-Laws and the dissolution of the Antique 
Wireless Association, Inc. The proxies appointed above may, in their discre- 
tion, also act upon such other business as may properly come before the 
annual meetings of members and any adjournment thereof. 


Print Member’s Name: 


Signature: 


Dated: , 2009 
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PHOTOS BY RICHARD RANSLEY EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 


Bruce Roloson rolls a new batch of goodies to the © Tadanobu Okabe with his Japanese Type 123 
auction block. WWII vintage receiver, a blue ribbon winner in 
the “Cathedrals and Tombstones” category. 


Retired GE engineer David Geiser (left) shows Max Bodmer (lefi) and Buford Chidester look over 
some components to David Loewer. Buford’s first place winning one-tube transmitter 
(“Vacuum Tube Transmitters” category.) 


Lauren Peckham (left), Floyd Jury and Robert Max Bodmer (left) and Peter DeAngelo at the 
Millard chat in a storage loft at the museum’s Key and Telegraph Forum. 
Building 3. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE CANDIDS 


Susan Brewster (left) and Sarah Terry at the From left: Susan Brewster, Jim Kreuzer, Richard 
Book Fair. Brewster and Felicia Kreuzer. 


Ses 


ES 


Ss 


SS ee ae 


Jerry Simkin’s table gets a close examination at Bruce Roloson (at counter) and Lauren Peckham 
the Book Fair. line up for snacks at the food booth. 


Peter Yanczer demonstrating his mirror screw From left: Paul Farmer, Tadanobu Okabe and 
mechanical television. Hirosi Osani at the Pre-1912 Apparatus program. 
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ON THE INTERNET 


EDITED BY CHUCK SCHWARK, 3108 COLFAX ST., EVANSTON, IL 60201 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. E-MAIL: caschwark@aol.com 


The TRF on the Web 


he TRF, or Tuned Radio Frequency, de- 

sign was among the simplest of the early 

receiver circuits. This easy-to-duplicate 
circuit can be fun to construct today. A TRF can 
bring in plenty of 
stations with surpris- 
ing fidelity and very 
pleasing DX results. 
But remember, this 
radio design usually 
demands a good 
long outdoor an- 
tenna and a good 
earth ground. 

Here are a few 
sites with plenty of 
TRF circuits and construction articles to get you 
started. The number of tuned stages you build just 
depends on the number of tubes and dials you 
want and the size of your breadboard or chassis! 


A 1930s Multiband TRF Autodyne 
http://www.arrl.org/tis/info/pdf/0201043.pdf 

by Al Klase, N3RFQ 

This article from OST, January, 2003, describes 
the unique circuitry in a receiver the author found 
at an AWA auction some years ago. 


Radio Constructors Circuit Archive, 
Valve TRFs 
http://vintageradio.me.uk/radconnav/valvetrf/ 


Radio Constructors Circuit Archive, 
Transistor TRFs 
http://vintageradio.me.uk/radconnav/transtrf/ 
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Meissner 10-1106 Broadcast TRF 

Receiver Kit 
http://oak.cats.ohiou.edu/~postr/bapix/ 
MeissTRF.htm 

by Rich Post, KB8TAD 

Very nice article includes advertisements as well 
as the schematic and parts listing. 


ZL2JJ’s Homebrew TRF Receiver 
http://www.mines.uidaho.edu/~glowbugs/zl2jj_ 
trf2.htm 

Here you will find the schematics and photos of 
the finished receiver designed and built by S. P. 
Byam, ZL2JJ, of Waverly, New Zealand. 


Articles from Radio Constructor Magazines 
http://vintageradio.me.uk/radconnav/F Wradio_trf.htm 
by Maurice Woodhead 

One- and four-valve TRF designs from this UK 
“Fun With Radio” booklet. 
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RADIO REPRODUCERS 


EDITED BY BUFORD CHIDESTER, 785 LOCUST ST., MOUNT WOLF, PA, 17347 
E-MAIL speakerpeople@comcast.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Clarion Radio Horn 


By Dave Crocker 


facturing Company Inc. of New York city in- 

troduced the “Clarion,” its first horn speaker. 
This introduction was quite early in the radio 
manufacturing era. The Clarion incorporated a 
“re-entry” type of sound chamber, similar to that 
used in the Remo Trumpet, Mozart Grand and 
Telmacophone, to mention a few. 

This all-metal speaker sold for $15.00 and 
was offered in a statuary bronze or polished 


I: the fall of 1922, the Marfield Radio Manu- 


The Clarion radio horn speaker without the user- 
supplied headphone. 
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nickel finish. It stood a full 12 inches tall, and 
had a rear clamp for inserting a single headphone 
of the owner’s choice. For an additional $2.25, 
you could purchase the optional double-head- 
phone holder which also came in either bronze or 
nickel. 

The Clarion had two exclusive features. One 
was the “volume regulator” and the other was 
the “tone modulator.” The volume regulator, 
which was a control protruding out the front of 


The optional double headphone holder was de- 
signed for attachment to the rear of the horn. 


the horn, was used to adjust the sound chamber 
loudness. The tone modulator was the re-entry 
cone which sent the sound back to the rear of the 
horn. This tonal unit was claimed to amplify the 
input equivalent to a horn speaker three times its 
length. 

Marfield stated that the Clarion’s sound of- 
fered the most faithful reproduction of voice and 
music of any speaker. This model is quite rare, 
but if you are lucky enough to find one, you be 
the judge! 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS 


RECEIVER 


BY WILLIAM FIZETTE, W2DGB, RR 1, BOX 1634, HENRYVILLE, PA 18332 


E-MAIL: w2dgb@arrl.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Australian AMR-100/101 Communications Receiver 


By Barry Williams KD5VC— 
Contact at Barry. Williams@nov.com 
Photos by Barry Williams 


During the dark days at the beginning 
of World War II in the Pacific, the in- 
adequate and impoverished Allied 
forces faced a determined, well 
trained, and adequately supplied 
Japanese foe. Years of misconcep- 
tions by the American and British mil- 
itary establishment, coupled with po- 
litical indifference and budget slash- 
ing, resulted in a series of humiliating 
defeats, and forced the Allies under 
General Douglas MacArthur back to Australia. 

The threat of a Japanese invasion of Aus- 
tralasia was very real and MacArthur needed 
just about everything, both men and material, 
just as soon as possible. The basic problems 
were twofold. With the European war already 
two years old, most of the American production 
of war material was being sent to the east. Then 
there was the immense distance between the US 
and Australia. Thus there was a need to establish 
local sources, in Australia, for as much as could 
be obtained. 

The AMR-100/101 communications receiver 
fell into that category. Historian and author 
Barry Williams, who has devoted considerable 
time to researching these receivers from “down 
under,” tells us the story of this HRO-type 
radio.—W2DGB 


malgamated Wireless of Australasia, Ltd. 
At formed in 1913 from a merger of the 
Australasian Wireless Company and the 
Australian branch of The Marconi Company. 
A.W.A. Ltd. was instrumental in setting up wire- 
less stations for international communications, 
ship to shore communications systems, training 
of operators, broadcasting and the manufacture 
of equipment. 
Marconi held 50% of the stock, Telefunken 
held 8% and Australian investors held 42%. 
After the start of World War I, the 8% held by 
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Front panel of the AMR-100/101. 


Telefunken was passed to Australian investors. 

After the beginning of World War II, during 
the fall of the Philippine Islands to the Japanese, 
General Douglas MacArthur was ordered to 
Australia. He was to set up a headquarters and 
assemble an army for the defense of Australia 
and the defeat of the Japanese. Changes in 
American strategy took MacArthur through the 
southern Pacific Ocean and back to the Philip- 
pines. Admiral Nimitz directed the thrust 
through the central Pacific and on to Japan. 

The lengthy supply line between the United 
States and Australia prompted MacArthur’s staff 
to acquire as much material as possible from 
local manufacturers in Australia. One piece of 
equipment that could be supplied by A.W.A. 
Ltd. in Australia was an approximate copy of the 
National HRO. The manufacture of these re- 
ceivers was licensed by the National Company. 

The designation of this receiver was AMR- 
100 for the tabletop version and AMR-101 for 
the rack mount or “portable” version. Some ref- 
erences state that AMR stood for American Mil- 
itary Receiver, though I have not found a refer- 
ence from that period showing this. 

The instruction manual for the AMR-101 is 
titled, “Instruction Book No. 13500R-—Installa- 
tion and Maintenance—U.S. Signal Corps— 
Model AMR-101 Receiver.” This manual in- 
cludes one page of cross references from the 
original part designation to the JAN part desig- 
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A look at the top and bottom of the AMR-100/101 
chassis. 


nation. Almost all the cross referenced parts are 
resistors and capacitors. 

The AMR-100/101 is a 9-tube super hetero- 
dyne receiver with a frequency range of .48 MHz 
to 26 MHz in six bands employing plug in coil 
sets similar to those used in the HRO. The re- 
ceiver employs a four-gang tuning capacitor 
with two stages of RF amplification using 6U7G 
remote cutoff pentodes and a tuned converter 
using the 6J8G triode heptode with a separate 
6J5G triode high frequency oscillator. 

This is followed by a crystal filter which can be 
bypassed and two stages of IF amplification, again 
using 6U7G remote cutoff pentodes. The detector 
is a 6G8G dual diode with a pentode first audio 
amplifier. The diodes are the signal detector and 
AVC detector. There is a variable BFO using a 
6JSG triode and a 6V6GT beam power final audio 
amplifier. All tubes are glass with octal bases. 

The 6G8G was built by A.W.A. Ltd. and is 
not often seen in the United States. There were 
no octal based glass dual diode pentodes with 6 
volt AC filaments shown in any of the tube man- 
uals. The 6B8 is a metal tube with octal base and 
the same pin out and ratings as the 6G8G. 

The interior of the receiver has extensive 
shielding built in with only the detector having a 
clamp arrangement to hold a shield in place. 
Some pictures of the table version do show sim- 
ple cylindrical shields over the other tubes with 
the exception of the final audio tube. 

Other features of the AMR-100/101 series in- 
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clude a single-signal unit with front panel selec- 
tivity control giving sufficient bandwidth for 
phone reception and a phasing control for het- 
erodyne elimination. This unit can be bypassed 
by the selectivity control. 

This receiver utilizes a separate universal 
power supply to reduce noise generated on the 
receiver chassis. It also includes a micrometer 
dial giving direct reading to one part in 500, a 
variable BFO for CW reception, automatic vol- 
ume control which can be switched on or off, 
separate RF and AF gain controls, a meter for 
measuring signal strength or audio output across 
600 ohms, twin phone jacks and a standby 
switch to remove B+ from the circuit. 

The AMR-101 was typically shipped in two 
waterproof containers using a rubber seal. The 
larger container included the receiver, universal 
power supply (mounted on a small rack) and a 
box that contained the five additional coils. This 
container was approximately 21" x 28" and 
weighed 169 pounds. The smaller container held 
the speaker, headphones, connecting cables, and 
spares. This box was approximately 21" x 12" 
and weighed 42 pounds. 

The coil container was a wooden case similar 
to that used for the HRO, but including a hinged 
metal cover. The receiver only weighs about 40 
pounds and the power supply weighs about 32 
pounds, indicating that the carrying case was 
quite substantial. 

The circuitry for the AMR-100/101 is similar 
to that of the pre-war HRO with two primary 
variations: the use of triode oscillators instead of 
the pentode electron coupled units in the HRO 
and the triode-heptode mixer. 

The triode High Frequency Oscillator oper- 
ates in a tuned plate feedback circuit at a fre- 
quency 455 kHz above the signal frequency. 
The output of this oscillator is fed to the grid of 
the triode section of the triode heptode. The tri- 
ode is internally connected to the injection grid 
of the heptode; the RF signal is connected to the 
Heptode control grid. The plate of the heptode 
is fed to the crystal filter or bypassed to the Ist 
IF amplifier. 

The matching power supply can be operated 
from a 12 volt battery, 110 volts AC, or 240 volts 
AC. When powered by a battery, a non synchro- 
nous vibrator supplies an alternating voltage to 
the universal transformer which produces about 
350 volts AC to a pair of 6X5 rectifiers. This 
then passes through an L-C filter and on to the 
B+ connection to the receiver. 

The filaments are connected in series-parallel 
so that they can be powered directly from the 12 
volt battery. When fed by AC, the power trans- 
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former produces 12.6 volts AC for the filament 
supply. The 6X5 rectifier elements are con- 
nected in parallel to insure that they are not over- 
loaded by the B+ demands of the receiver. 

The receiver is treated with anti-fungal coat- 
ings for use in tropical conditions. The front pan- 
els for the receiver and power supply are thin 
aluminum (.060") with stiffener bars in order to 
reduce the amount of aluminum used. The chas- 
sis for both the receiver and power supply are of 
galvanized steel. 

The sensitivity of the receiver is indicated as 
about | microvolt at S-0, and 2 micro volts at S- 
1. The input required for 50 milliwatts of audio 
output is approximately 5 microvolts up to 14.2 
MHz, and about 10 to 15 microvolts from 14.8 to 
26 MHz. 

The coil sets consist of 6 plug-in units, each 
with four different coils. The frequency coverage 
is as follows: 


: 14.3 to 26.0 MHz. 
: 7.0 to 14.6 MHz. 
: 3.6 to 7.3 MHz. 

: 1.85 to 3.9 MHz. 

: 0.9 to 1.9 MHz. 

: 0.48 to 1.0 MHz. 


TM7OAWPYS 


In band A there is a series padding capacitor 
to give a slight bandspread effect, the C spread 
range to reduce noise and equalize gain. The E 
and F coils use a low impedance inductor in the 
plate circuit of the 2nd RF amplifier to equalize 
gain on those bands. 

When I obtained this receiver it had a few 
modifications and some shipping damage. The 
Signal Corps tag was missing and a variable re- 
sistor was installed on the front panel where the 
tag had been located. The front panel was 
scraped a bit, and the hinges for the top cover 
had been replaced. 

Internally the audio output transformer had 
been replaced and the dual headphone socket was 
replaced by a single unit. The 6G6G had been re- 
placed by a tube with a different pinout, so the 
socket had been rotated 90 degrees and rewired. 
There were no tube shields and the 6J5Gs had 
been replaced with metal 6J5Ss. The insulation on 
the grid leads to the caps of the 6U7s was crack- 
ing as was the insulation on and some of the un- 
derchassis wiring. The power supply was missing 
the 12-volt DC section and a 12-volt filament 
transformer had been added, indicating that the 
power transformer may have a problem. 

The controls for changing from DC to 120 or 
240 volts AC and its indicators and interlocks are 
also missing. I have held up restoration while 
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The neat coilset box aba hinged lid. 


looking for a more complete power supply and a 
“parts” receiver. 

I would expect that the triode oscillators would 
have more voltage sensitivity than the original 
electron-coupled oscillators in the HRO. The 
HFO should be de-coupled adequately by the tr- 
ode section of the mixer. Our experience indicates 
that in most cases the more elements in a mixer 
the greater the noise produced at the mixer. I have 
not seen a triode-heptode mixer in any of the other 
receivers that I have owned or worked with. 

The serial number of this receiver is 865, with 
the power supply having serial 1544. This would 
indicate that at least a few thousand of these 
units were built. It appears that the lack of com- 
mon parts and the relatively small production of 
the AMR 100/101 led to them being phased out 
of service very soon after the end of WWII. I 
would expect that most were destroyed or left in 
place in the South Pacific. 

I have seen one picture of an AMR-100 in ser- 
vice; this was aboard the USS Apache, 
MacArthur’s “propaganda” ship. The Apache 
that was used to transmit news and general 
broadcasting to the Philippine Islands during and 
after the recovery of that area from the Japanese. 

I did not see any evidence of these receivers 
being used by the Coast Watchers, or the air 
warning system in New Guinea. Typically these 
services used the A.W.A. Ltd. C6770 receiver, 
part of the 3B setup. I feel sure that the AMR- 
100/101 would have better performance than the 
C6770, but would have been heavier and re- 
quired more power from the batteries commonly 
used. In the early 1950s the AMR-100/101 de- 
sign was revived for the Reception Set (Aust) 
8C. This included an AMR-100/101 chassis with 
a much wider front panel to provide room for the 
power supply and speaker. 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY TIM WALKER, W1GIG, 19 WOODSIDE AVE., WESTPORT, CT 06880, jj 


W1GIG@ATT.NET, PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Conference Happenings 


s I write this, the Conference has been 
Ac a week and now it is time to plan for 

the winter events. Attendance was up 
this year, more than double last year. I tried to 
buy several items in the tube auction, but the 
opening bids were higher than my maximum. I 
did find a couple of two-inch scope tubes in the 
flea market to restore a very nice modulation 
monitor for my AM station. 

The Amateur Hour at the Conference was well 
attended. Most of the meeting was devoted to dis- 
cussing our nets and contests. The nets are pretty 
well attended, considering the graying of our 
membership. After last year’s contests, several 
members. commented that we should pick dates 
that do not conflict with other on the air events. 

To that end, we discovered the following 
facts: There are 33 contests in December, 48 in 
January, 54 in February, and 59 in April. This is 
Contests and QSO parties only and does not in- 
clude the special events! Since most of these 
events are on the weekends it averages about 10 
to 15 events per weekend. No wonder the bands 
seem crowded! 

The general consensus of the meeting was to 
avoid the major weekends if possible and hope 
for the best. One advantage that we have for the 
Line Cundall in January and the Rollins in April 
is that we are scheduling for Wednesday night as 
well as Saturday night. Thus it is important that 
we take advantage of our Wednesday opportu- 
nity to rack up the points when it is less crowded. 

The BK is presently spread over two week- 
ends and the group wants 
to keep it that way. Thus 
for next year, we will do 
our best to avoid the big 
ones, but keep the general 
scheme of things. Mean- 
while, here is the an- 
nouncement for this year’s 
BK, which will be held on 
the Sth and 6th and the 
12th and 13th of Decem- 
ber. See you there! 

73, Tim, W1GIG 
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Ron, WONYQ’s, 1929 TNT Transmitter. 


The 2009 Bruce Kelley 1929 
QSO Party 
By Scott Freeburg, WAQYWFA 


yearly AWA sponsored event where 

AWA members build their own transmit- 
ters using the designs, techniques, and tubes that 
were available in 1929 and earlier, and then put 
those classic transmitters on the air and try to 
contact as many other 1929 stations as possible. 
Since they use early designs, the contest is a 
cacophony of whooping, chirping, buzzing, click- 
ing, drifting, swishing, swaying, and warbling sig- 
nals. This is what ham radio sounded like in 1929. 
Even if you’re not an amateur radio operator or 
don’t participate in the QSO Party, you might 
enjoy listening for the event and hearing those sig- 
nals for yourself. The 1929 QSO Party was started, 
and championed for many years, by Bruce Kelley 
W2ICE, an AWA founder. 

Prior to Bruce’s passing, he asked his close 
friend John Rollins, W1FPZ, to keep the ’29 QSO 
Party going. John championed the QSO party for 
many years and changed the name to “The Bruce 
Kelley 1929 QSO Party.” A few years back, John 
Rollins asked me to take over the 29 QSO Party 
and keep it going. Bruce Kelley and John Rollins 
are now Silent Keys, but I know both John and 
Bruce will be with us in spirit. 

Dates and Times: First two weekends of De- 
cember: Saturday Dec. 5 through Sunday Dec. 6 
and Saturday Dec. 12 through Sunday Dec. 13. 
Starts at 2300Z (6:00 p.m. EST) Saturday night 
and finishes at 
2300Z (6:00 p.m. 
EST) Sunday night, 
both weekends. 

Objective: Con- 
tact as many 1929 
stations as possible. 
Contact exchange 
consists of RST, 
Name, QTH (State 
such as ME or MN or 
NY), last two digits 
of the year of the 
transmitter’s design 


T: Bruce Kelley 1929 QSO Party is a 
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or publication (such as 29 or 27 or 23), type of 
transmitter (such as TNT or TGTP or MOPA or 
COLPITTS), and power input (such as 6W or 9W.) 

Rules: Transmitters must be 1929, or earlier, 
types of self oscillators such as the Hartley, 
TNT, PP tuned grid tuned plate, MOPA, Col- 
pitts, etc. No crystal oscillators. Tubes must have 
been available during or before 1929. 

Individual stations can be worked only once 
on 80 meters and once on 40 meters over the 
course of the two weekends. Contacts only count 
for scoring if made with another 1929 or earlier 
station. You cannot count contacts with non ’29 
stations. Use any vintage or modern receiver that 
you wish. 

Input Power: Transmitters are limited to a 
power INPUT of 10 watts or less. However, to 
help make East-West contacts, power may be in- 
creased to 20 watts INPUT between the hours of 
0500Z (12 midnight EST) and 1300Z (8 a.m. 
EST). Power input is calculated by multiplying 
PA plate voltage x total PA plate current. Exam- 
ple: my plate voltage is 300 volts DC, and my 
plate current is 30 mA, so my total input power 
is 300 x 0.030 = 9 watts input. 

Frequencies: The QSO Party operates in both 
the 80 meter and 40 meter cw bands. The QSO 
Party tends to operate around 3550 to 3580 kHz 
and 7040 to 7060 kHz, plus or minus depending 
on QRM, cw nets, and RTTY contests. If you 
hear ’em, work ’em! 

Logs: E-mail your 1929 log to: Scott at 
wa9wfa@comcast.net or send it via the post 


office to: Scott Freeberg, WA9WFA, 327 Wild- 
wood Avenue, White Bear Lake MN 55110. 
Logs must be in the 1929 QSO Party log format 
otherwise it will be difficult to score you. An of- 
ficial 1929 log sheet will be available for down- 
load from the AWA website. For an SASE I will 
mail you a paper log sheet. 

The ’29 log format is shown below. 

Scoring: Scoring is simple. Add up the num- 
ber of valid 1929 QSOs on 40 meters and 80 me- 
ters. Example: if | make 15 QSOs on 80 meters, 
and 10 QSOs on 40 meters, my final score is 25. 
All submitted AWA logs will be scored and dis- 
played in the results report. Please submit logs 
by January 15, 2010. 

Good luck to all participants! Please send me 
a photo of your 1929 station. Thanks. 

73, Scott WA9YWFA 


Are you tempted to get on the air 1929 style so 
you can participate in the Bruce Kelley OSO 
party? It’s easier than you might think. Scott’s 
article on building a simple 1929 Hartley is 
available online. Once you have the easy-to-find 
parts, putting the rig together is a one-weekend 
project. Your receiver can be a modern one with 
no point penalty. 

You'll find the article at www.antiquewire- 
less.org. As this is written it is included in “July 
AWA Journal Online” Once the July Journal is 
replaced online by the October one, the article 
will be moved to “Past Article Archives,’ where 
it will be permanently stored. —Ed. 


Total 40m Contacts ser aaiciintnaieaetic 
Total 80m Contacts  ragtencntaw tect 
Total 40m + 80m Contacts Doten ne 


The ’29 log format. 
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TRANSMITTERS 


EDITED BY BRUCE J. HOWES, W1UJR, 312 MURPHYS CORNER RD., WOOLWICH, ME 04579 


E-MAIL: wlujr@aarl.net 


Restoring a 1937 Utah Jr. Transmitter 


Background 

tah Radio Products of Chicago, IL is per- 
: | haps better remembered today for its 

transformer products rather than for its 
radio kits. Yet, like many of the other trans- 
former manufacturers of the day—Stancor, 
Thordarson and UTC come immediately to 
mind—tvUtah began to offer a number of trans- 
mitter kits. The line began with simple two-tube 
tabletop units and grew to include high power 
floor rack models. 

The radio kit concept was shrewd. Many de- 
pression-era hams were burdened with budget 
and time constraints and/or were stymied by the 
lack of tooling and technical skills. 

Utah realized that it was a simple matter to 
offer a kit, complete with pre-punched and 
drilled sheet metal, which the average ham could 
assemble with minimal hand tools. Aside from 
the profit realized selling the kits, this familiar- 
ized the ham of the day with the offerings of the 
company, and quite possibly led to future com- 
ponent sales. 

Unfortunately many of these transmitters are 
lost to us today. Like much early radio gear from 
the 1930s these rigs have fallen victim to parts 
cannibalization, been discarded because of com- 
ponent failures or obsolescence, or donated to 
wartime scrap drives. But there is great joy to be 
found in discovering, restoring, and operating 
one of these icons from our radio past. The folks 
that take the time to get these artifacts on the air 
deserve much commendation. 

Information from the rig’s schematic diagram, 
which is supported by Raymond Moore’s excel- 
lent book Transmitters—Exciters and Power 
Amplifiers, suggests that Utah first offered the 
Utah Jr. for sale in late 1937 and that production 
of the kit ended in 1939. Aimed at the new ham, 
this was an entry level kit selling for $15.95, not 
cheap in depression dollars, but still reasonably 
affordable. 

Aside from the transformer, Utah appears to 
have sourced most of the other components from 
standard manufacturers of the era. The two air 
variable capacitors came from Cardwell, the 
plate meter from Triplett, the switches and key- 
ing jack apparently from Switchcraft. 
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THE PERFECT BEGINNER’S RIG 
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Detail from a 1938 QST ad for the Utah, Jr. 


The Utah Jr. tube complement was rather sim- 
ple, consisting of only a 5Z4 rectifier and a 6L6 
oscillator, providing a RF power input stated to 
be 25 watts. No modulator was included or of- 
fered, so the Utah Jr. is strictly a CW only rig. 
Despite the rather simple circuit design, Moore’s 
book claims band coverage from 160 to 10 me- 
ters with appropriate crystal and coil sets. 


Condition as Found 

Overall, I found my unit to be in good condi- 
tion for a transmitter now approaching its 75th 
anniversary. The exterior black wrinkle finish on 
the cabinet was in very good condition, needing 
only a thorough cleaning. I find that a lanolin 
based hand cleaner, like D&L or GoJoe, works 
very nicely in cleaning the decades of grime 
from the paint, but always test a small and in- 
conspicuous area first. 

Although the cabinet was in good order, the 
chassis of the RF and power supply decks were 
another matter. Both were showing signs of rust 
forming under the paint, and in several spots 
moderate rust pitting of the metal was observed. 
I therefore planned to strip down and refinish 
both of the sheet metal chassis with a powder 
coating process. 

I began the restoration project by removing 
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the power supply deck from the 
cabinet for inspection. Upon disas- 
sembly on my workbench to re- 
place the missing line cord, I dis- 
covered that someone had replaced 
the original Utah power trans- 
former with a Stancor unit, but had 
failed to wire in the leads. Fortu- 
nately the original Stancor specifi- 
cation label was still on the end bell 
covers, and it was easy to reference 
the transformer voltages and cur- 
rent rating. 

The RF deck was another story, 
quite complete, but very much in 
need of a good cleaning. In addi- 
tion, it was quite apparent that the 
kit builder was not well skilled, and 
most of the soldering required re- 
work. As these kits were sold as an entry level 
transmitter, often to newly minted hams, one 
would expect, and often find, that lead dress, as- 
sembly and soldering are not quite up to com- 
mercial standards. 


Sesepeed hy dan Dies, ETON 


Disassembly 

Prior to any disassembly, I always photograph 
both the chassis and wiring. Not only is this 
process good for the requisite “before and after” 
photos, but it serves as a very handy guide dur- 
ing reassembly. While this may sound redundant 
in cases where schematics are available, the pho- 
tos show lead dress and layout in a manner that 
is nearly impossible to convey with just a 
schematic. 

My standard process for cleaning a small 
chassis, especially if heavily soiled, is to use 
Simple Green and a shop rag to wipe it down. 
Next, I turn the deck on its side and spray a 
heavy coating of cleaner on the top and under- 
side. Once this is allowed to work its magic for 
perhaps 5-10 minutes, I rinse clean with tap 
water. After a 5-10 minute stay in a 200-degree 
oven followed by an overnight air drying, it’s 
ready for reassembly. 

In this case, though, because of the air vari- 
able capacitors, I resorted to dishwasher clean- 
ing. Most air variable capacitors, because of the 
multiple individual plates, are very difficult to 
clean properly without damage. However, since 
any dirt here provides an easy arc-over path, it is 
well worth the time to thoroughly clean the 
plates, and a dishwasher makes quick work of 
this task 

I disassembled and removed the components 
(except the air variables) from the RF deck, in- 
ventorying all into Ziploc bags to ease the future 
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Schematic shows simplicity of circuitry. 


rebuild. I then ran both the RF and power supply 
decks through my dishwasher, placing them on 
the upper rack to avoid heat damage. 

This treatment really does wonders and no 
damage occurs if the system is run at low tem- 
perature. The units emerged looking like new, 
and I took a few moments to clean and tighten all 
hardware as well as to lubricate the shafts on the 
air variable caps. 

With the chassis now stripped, I sent both off 
to the powder coater with instructions to remove 
the old paint and refinish in a low gloss black to 
match the original color. After a week at the 
shop, both chassis were returned to me looking 
like new, the rust was gone and the finish looked 
very much like a vintage paint product. 


Putting It All Back Together 

With the chassis now freshly refinished, I set 
about reassembling the unit. The first task was 
the rebuilding of the power supply deck, prop- 
erly wiring in the replacement power trans- 
former. Thankfully, whoever had chosen the 
transformer so many years ago had chosen well. 
It fit right in place on the deck using the original 
mounting holes. All I needed to do was to bolt it 
to the chassis and then extend the leads, which in 
the past had unfortunately been shortened. 
The next step was the restoration or replacement 
of the shorted filter capacitor. This capacitor was 
enclosed inside a cardboard housing and sealed 
with wax. A modern replacement would simply 
not look right here, so I decided to instead re- 
build the original capacitor. 

It was a challenge to melt out the wax and re- 
move the shorted capacitor from the fragile card- 
board housing. I had first considered melting the 
wax out with a heat gun. However I was 
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concerned about the use of heat on 
the now-brittle cardboard housing 
and decided to use a microwave 
oven. 

A few minutes in the microwave 
was all it took to soften up the wax, 
allowing easy removal of the failed 
capacitor and installation of a mod- 
ern replacement. I then re-melted 
the removed wax and poured it 
back into the cardboard case. The 
repaired unit looks like original 
1930s equipment. 

The assembly of the RF deck 
took just a little more time than 
that of the power supply, lead 
dress being important here. However, the 
process was quite straightforward and it took 
only a few evenings to fully assemble the deck 
ready for testing. A careful inspection was made 
of the 75 meter plug-in coil, and the Arcturus 
6L6 power tube was checked. The air variable 
capacitors, fresh from their trip through the dish- 
washer, gleamed like new. 


On the Air 

The unit worked the first time it was fired up. 
With the installation of the proper 75 meter crys- 
tal and the connection of my light bulb dummy 
load, we were in business. Careful loading and 
tuning brought the plate current up to the Utah 
suggested 80 mA, and the little 25-watt light 
bulb glowed brightly. 

Since this is a link-coupled rig, it prefers a 
high impedance antenna, ideally a balanced one. 
I did find, on the suggestion of Larry NE1S, that 
I could use an external air variable in the antenna 
line to tune the impedance to better match the 
Utah Jr’s. narrow loading range. 

While the Jr. transmitter was one of the more 
humble of Utah’s offerings, it is a very robust, 
simple and quite solid transmitter. Paired with a 
receiver of the day, say a venerable National HRO 
or FB-7, it would pe aaa a very respectable sta- 
tion for the ham 
newcomer. 

Today, the end 
operation of such 
a vintage station 
can be a joy. The 
operator has to be 
occupied not just 
with the logging 
of call signs, but 
also with load- 


ing, tuning and re S iNet FB7/Utah Jr. station. Key and receiver power - ply not 


transmit/receive shown. 
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Power supply and RF decks after disassembly. 


switching. These are activities we miss out on 
with today’s solid state transceivers—the tactile 
feeling of really operating, not just listening. 


More Information 

John Dilks, K2TQN, the author of the won- 
derful vintage radio column published each 
month in OST, wrote an interesting piece about 
the Utah Jr. in the March 2007 issue. John has 
some additional information and photos of the 
Utah Jr., as well as an archive of his other arti- 
cles, on his website—which can be found at 
www.eht.com/oldradio/arrl/2007-03/Utah_jr_ 
transmitter.htm. 

Raymond S. Moore’s excellent reference, 
Transmitters—Exciters and Power Amplifiers, 
ISBN 0-9618882-3-7, mentioned earlier, is an- 
other resource for information on the Utah and 
other vintage transmitters. Covering a span from 
1930 to 1980, Moore has compiled a wealth of 
data on early and late transmitters. 


Coming Next 

I’m quite interested in devoting future 
columns to AWA member transmitters, espe- 
cially rigs built to pre WWII designs. If you’ve 
got something that you feel is appropriate, please 
contact me. 
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BY KENT KING 


RESTORING A SCOTT SYMPHONY 


he Scott Symphony is a very rare set 
built for only a short period of time in 
1929. It is unique because it is the 


Lt ORLD % only set Scott built that does not use a super- 
| nnouncement heterodyne circuit. For many years, there 


was only one complete chassis known. Sev- 
eral years ago, I acquired a partial chassis for 
my collection. 
Unfortunately, this set was missing the 
ONE DIAL Senge entire power supply and most of the compo- 
§ Seott A.C. Nine | nents under the main chassis. The rather un- 
eels usual 640-2 dual audio transformer was 
good. There were no other significant com- 
ponents on the chassis, except the two RF 
coils and tuning capacitors. In early March 
of 2008, a mostly complete Symphony ap- 
vine caer peared on eBay. I was lucky enough to win 
ee | this set and, when it arrived, a thorough 
Symphony restoration began. 


MODEL 
A.C. 08 BE Even though the new chassis was complete 


Yo mwet the darend fore bet. 
tee var tornalae eHetens buatt 


wali wieneee® 1 With power supply, its two RF coils were 
quite different from those pictured in Scott 

sales catalog pictures and likely are replace- 
ments. However my partial chassis without 
power supply had original Symphony coils. 
Detail ae a 1929 Radio News Ad that included the _ Because new holes had been drilled in the e- 
Symphony. bay chassis for the replaced coils, it was de- 
cided that the original chassis would be used 
as the foundation for restoration. 
Having no idea how the original RF coil 


and a poliey of distri- 
bution which insures the 
purchaser’s complete sat- 


Author’s original partial chassis and the com- 
plete chassis later obtained from eBay. 


3579 BUTTERMILK HILL RD, RADNOR, OH 43066, KENT3256@HOTMAIL.COM 
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The Scott Shield-Grid Symphony 


was connected, the leads were numbered and 
connected as a “best guess.” Next, the 640-2 dual 
audio transformer was repainted and all the rub- 
ber-covered wire leads replaced. At this point, 
the tuner was mostly finished. Restoration ef- 
forts then turned to the power supply. 
The Rider’s schematic for the Symphony does 
not show a power supply. Therefore, as this sup- 
ply was taken apart, it had to be documented and 


The power supply and 
tuner schematics. 
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This catalogue illustration estab- 
lished that the partial chassis coils 
were original; eBay chassis coils 
were not. 


a schematic drawn. The unit is simi- 
lar to the Scott AC-10 supply, al- 
though somewhat simplified. It is a 
fairly generic power supply using a 
divider resistor network to produce 
the 180/135/45/GND supply shown 
in the tuner schematic. Rubber wire 
was used throughout, and would all 
have to be replaced. Two filter ca- 
pacitors had been replaced, but not 
before the power transformer and 
the filter chokes were destroyed. 

In my picture of the power supply prior to 
restoration, the rightmost unit is the power trans- 
former; next is the filter choke; the box next to 
that contains a group of filter caps. The leftmost 
box, which has an open top, contains the rectifier 
tube. After the wires were marked and a diagram 
drawn, the components were removed from the 
power supply chassis. With the various power 
supply components off the chassis, I 
found that the cans were solid metal 
boxes with the bottom plate soldered to 
the casing. 

The power transformer and chokes 
were sent out to be rebuilt. While these 
were out, the capacitor can was opened, 
unpotted, cleaned and rebuilt. A 
schematic was drawn based on the 
wiring found. 

Upon return of the transformer and 
chokes, all of the cans and the chassis 


The restored tuner chassis ready for 
connection to the power supply. 


ge 63 GE 8 
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base were repainted with black crinkle paint. The 
supply was then reassembled. The power supply 
was tested on a Variac with no load to insure that 
the voltage divider and major components were 
working correctly. The final step of the restora- 
tion was to reconnect the power supply and the 
tuner chassis. 

Though several checks confirmed that the 
voltages were within specs, the set would only 
receive one strong local station near the high end 
of the AM band. Signal injection showed that 
the set was operating normally from the detector 
onward. Attention turned to the two RF coils. 


Looking down at the restored power sup- 
ply and tuner—now housed in a cabinet. 


The antenna coil was obviously con- 
nected correctly, although the grounding 
of the primary required that the set be 
operated with a good earth ground for 
best reception. 

As it happened, fellow Scott collector 
Norman Braithwaite came to visit during 
this time and we tested various connec- 
tions to the RF coils. Following some ex- 
perimentation, we were able to deter- 
mine the proper wiring for the primaries, 
secondaries and regeneration winding. 

The completed Symphony was installed in a 
“Signal” cabinet. Testing the set on a clear, crisp 
evening with a relatively short, low antenna pro- 
duced very acceptable results. The regeneration 
control acts as a volume control (right knob). 
The trimmer on the left is connected in parallel 
to the main tuning control and is used for fine 
tuning. Because no owner’s manual has ever 
been found for a Symphony, we do not know 
how Scott referred to this control. 

The set showed good sensitivity, and was able to 
separate stations at almost every 10 KHz break. 
From my central Ohio location, stations 
throughout the eastern half of the U.S. were 
heard from New Jersey to Missouri. Tone 
quality from the Scott D-90 speaker was ac- 
ceptable for a 1929 set. Overall performance 
was on a par with comparable sets of the pe- 
riod. Considering that this set represents 
Scott’s only departure from the superhetero- 
dyne, it is a truly unique collector’s item. (© 


The result: a rare and handsome piece 
ready to take its place in the author’s 
collection. 
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SCHEMATIC WIRING DIAGRAM FOR SCOTT'S SYMPHONY A.C. 
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BY ERIC P. WENAAS 


INTERNET-BASED RESOURCES FOR 
ANTIQUE WIRELESS ENTHUSIASTS 


Part II - Web-Based Museums, First Installment 


© 2009 by Eric P. Wenaas 
he Internet is filled with antique wireless 
museum sites—some good and some bad, 
but only a few which are truly great. Many 
of these are virtual museums, but some are oper- 
ated by brick-and-mortar museums open to the 
public on a regular basis. In this second of a se- 
ries on Internet-based resources for antique wire- 
less enthusiasts, we will be visiting some of 
those that are truly worthy of attention. 

A variety of sites have been selected which 
focus on images of early wireless apparatus and 
other related artifacts dating prior to 1930—in- 
cluding receivers, transmitters, detectors, vac- 
uum tubes and early experimental equipment 
used in the discovery of electromagnetic princi- 


Fig. 1. This magnificent model of a Priestley 
electrostatic generator standing approximately 
three feet tall was created by John Jenkins from 
a drawing by Priestley in his 1769 book on elec- 
tricity. (Courtesy of Sparkmuseum) 


ples. The selection criteria are as follows: ob- 
jects in the collection are of general and signifi- 
cant historical interest, apparatus are for the most 
part individually pictured and identified—if not 
described, images are clear and crisp and visu- 
ally attractive, text is informative and accurate, 
and site navigation is intuitive and straightfor- 
ward. The sites I have selected are those that I 
have returned to most often during the course of 
my research over the past decade. 

These sites can be used for many purposes, 
not the least of which is to find images to com- 
plement articles for publication or presentation. 
The images on all sites covered by this article 
can be downloaded without charge, but they are 
all copyrighted, so if the images are to be used 
for publication, please be sure to get prior per- 
mission from a representative of the site. Upon 
request, you can generally obtain high-resolution 
images along with permission for publication— 
in some cases with no charge for scholarly work. 

A total of four museum websites are covered 
in this Journal issue, all associated with brick- 
and-mortar museums. An additional four to five 
web sites will be covered in a following issue, 
most of which are operated by one or more indi- 
viduals. Descriptive material for each site in- 
cludes a brief background on the museum, a 
summary of content, navigation tips, contact in- 
formation, and an example image. I hope you 
will find them as interesting and informative as 
I have. 


The Sparkmuseum 
(www.sparkmuseum.com) 


The Sparkmuseum website was created over 
ten years ago by collector and author John Jenk- 
ins of Woodinville, Washington. It pictures a 
large fraction of John’s collection of electricity 
and radio artifacts focusing on the period from 
the dawn of electricity in the 1600s to the time 
that radio entered the home in the 1920s. A large 
number of the artifacts appearing on this web 
site, all of which are owned by John, are also 


E-MAIL: ADMIN@CHEZWENAAS.COM 
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available for viewing at the 
American Museum of 
Radio and_ Electricity 
(www.amre. us) in Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

The American Museum, 
distinct from Sparkmu- 
seum, had its beginnings 
with Jonathan Winter who 
created the Bellingham An- 
tique Radio Museum in 
1985. The museum took on 
its present name in 2001 
when it moved into its 
23,000-square-foot facility 
and John Jenkins became 
co-curator. Jenkins added 
part of his collection to the 
museum, which included 
early wireless apparatus, 
electrical devices, and rare 
books with first editions dating back to 1560. A 
new book, Where Discovery Sparks Imagina- 
tion, with over 600 high-quality color images 
and just published by John Jenkins pictures a 
number of artifacts from both the AMRE mu- 
seum and the Sparkmuseum website. 

The outline of the Sparkmuseum website ap- 
pears on the left side of the home page from which 
the site contents can be accessed. The main divi- 
sions of the site are as follows: Dawn of the Elec- 
trical Age, Electricity Sparks Invention, Electric 
Lighting and Power, The Beginnings of Radio, 
The Wireless Age, Rare Books, and a number of 
subcategories of apparatus from the 1920s (e.g., 
Crystal Radios, Early Tube Sets) which could be 
collectively described as belonging to the cate- 
gory of “Radio Enters the Home.” The final sec- 
tions, of miscellaneous topics, concludes with a 
short and interesting description of how John 
processed the images appearing on the site. 

Site navigation is straightforward. The collec- 
tion can be entered by clicking on any topic ap- 
pearing in the Contents list on the left, clicking 
the “Next” or “Back” buttons, or clicking on 
“Home” to return to the Contents list for another 
selection. A third and very convenient method of 
navigation is by using the Google Search box on 
the home page, from which one can search the 
entire site. 

You will find the content of the site to be ex- 
ceptional, the images to be stunning, and the in- 
formation to be both interesting and accurate. 
There are approximately 1200 images contained 
on the 81 or so main pages, and additional im- 
ages on secondary pages occasionally found by 
clicking at various indicated points. As an ex- 
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Fig. 2. A photograph taken on July 31, 1910 captures the arrest of the 
notorious murderer Hawley Crippen on the ship Montrose effected by 
wireless messages between Marconi operators (see text.) (Courtesy of 
Bodleian Library, Oxford) 


\ 


ample of what you will find on this site, see Fig. 
1 for a reproduction of Priestley’s electrostatic 
generator depicted in his 1769 book on electric- 
ity. For further information, you may contact 
John Jenkins at webmaster@sparkmuseum.com. 


Marconi Calling 
(www.marconicalling.com) 


In the fall of 1999, the Marconi Corporation 
commissioned the development of an on-line 
museum based on the company’s unique archive 
of objects and manuscripts. Dedicated to 
Guglielmo Marconi and the company’s early 
history, the collection is a treasure trove of 
equipment, photographs and documents. The 
virtual museum is divided into four “exhibi- 
tions,” all of which are accessible from the home 
page. The first three exhibitions are interactive 
and self-contained, covering the most significant 
aspects of the development of wireless. The 
fourth exhibition, the “Archive,” contains a 
wealth of documents, photographs, artifacts, 
film and sound clips and other categories of ma- 
terial. It concentrates on the first 50 years of 
wireless from 1896 to 1946, covering a cross 
section of early equipment, experiments, and 
personalities. 

The Archive is accessible from the site home 
page by clicking on “Enter Archive Only,” or it 
can be bookmarked directly using www. 
marconicalling.com/html/index.html. Within the 
archive, an “Archive” button accesses the vari- 
ous categories, or sections, for browsing, and a 
“Search” button is provided for locating a 
specified item or topic. 

The archive categories include Events, People, 
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Places, Photographs, Film Clips, Sound Clips, 
Newspapers, Artifacts, Titanic Messages, Royal 
Messages, and Ephemera. The entries in all cate- 
gories will appear alphabetically and can be se- 
lected from the list displayed on the first Archive 
page or viewed sequentially by using the “Previ- 
ous” or “Next” buttons. Most of the images can 
be enlarged, and there is a user-friendly “Print” 
button located on the still images. 

An example of an early photograph from the 
Archive, shown in Fig. 2, captures the arrest of 
the notorious murderer Hawley Crippen on the 
ship Montrose effected by wireless massages be- 
tween Marconi operators. (The story of Hawley 
Harvey Crippen, intertwined with the wireless 
telegraph inventions of Marconi, was chronicled 
in the recent book Thunderstruck by best selling 
author Eric Larson.) This website is truly world 
class and should not be missed. It will take many 
hours to fully explore. 

Oversight for the Marconi Calling website 
was transferred to Oxford University in 2004, 
where it is now administered by the Bodleian 
Library. High-resolution images and permission 
to reproduce images downloaded from the site 
can be obtained from Imaging Services at 
imaging@ouls.ox.ac.uk. An order form and fur- 
ther information on imaging services provided 
by the Bodleian Library can be obtained from 
the following website: http://www.ouls.ox.ac.uk/ 
bodley/services/copy/imaging_services. 


The Marconi Collection 
(www.mhs.ox.ac.uk/marconi/collection) 


A large and unrivaled archive of objects and 
documents recording the work of Guglielmo 
Marconi and the wireless telegraph company he 
founded was presented to the University of Ox- 
ford by the Marconi Corporation in 2004. The 
objects are now held by The Museum of the His- 
tory of Science (www.mhs.ox.ac.uk) at Oxford, 
while the manuscripts are held by the Univer- 
sity’s Bodleian Library (www.ouls.ox.ac.uk/ 
bodley.) 

The Museum of the History of Science cre- 
ated an on-line virtual museum entitled Marconi 
Collection, which was launched in April of 
2006. It features the artifacts it received from the 
Marconi Corporation, some of which are the 
same as those that appear in the virtual museum 
Marconi Calling. The distinction between the 
two sites is that the online Marconi Collection 
contains 655 artifact records—many containing 
more than one artifact—whereas “Marconi Call- 
ing” contains only 100 or so separate artifacts, 
but unlike the Marconi Collection, it contains a 
wealth of other materials such as photographs, 
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Fig. 3. This very rare portable lifeboat transmit- 
ter receiver was manufactured by the Marconi 
Company circa 1905. (Courtesy of Museum of the 
History of Science, Oxford) 


film and sound clips, and newspaper articles 
among other categories. 

The Marconi Collection site is user-friendly 
with site navigation explained in a straightfor- 
ward fashion using buttons on the home page. 
There’s a “Help” button, a “Catalogue” button 
displaying the individual catalogue records, 
most with high-quality color photographs and 
descriptive material, and a “Browse” button that 
brings up an overview of the collection cata- 
logue and links to individual catalogue entries. 
By clicking the column headings, the table can 
be sorted to ascending order of the following cat- 
egories: Heading, Date, Maker, Place, Materi- 
als, and Inventory Number. The “Search” button 
provides simple and advanced options for 
searching the collection catalogue. 

The photographs are some of the best that I 
have seen in web-based museums, exceeding 
the quality of those appearing on Marconi Call- 
ing. As an example, refer to Fig. 3 showing an 
image of a very rare portable lifeboat transmitter 
receiver manufactured by the Marconi Company 
circa 1905. “Medium Images” and “Large Im- 
ages.” Buttons at the top of each record allow 
you to mofify the image resolution. 

The resolution of the largest images is suffi- 
cient for just about any use. And a “Document” 
button at the top of the each record contains ad- 
ditional descriptive material that should not be 
missed. Contact information for images and ap- 
provals is the same as that for Marconi Calling 
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(imaging@ouls.ox.ac.uk.) 

In addition to the Marconi Col- 
lection, the Museum of the History 
of Science has another online vir- 
tual exhibit of great interest to the 
wireless enthusiast: Wireless 


World: Marconi & the making of Fig. 4. An early coherer was used by Sir Oliver Lodge in the first 


radio. This exhibit can be accessed 
by clicking on he “Exhibition” but- 
ton on the Marconi Collection 
home page. Another web site that 
should not be missed by the Marconi enthusiast 
is the Catalogue of the Marconi Archives which 
was assembled by the Bodleian Library and 
launched on November 7, 2008. This site is a 
catalogue of the documents that were transferred 
to the University of Oxford by the Marconi 
Company in 2004, now accessible at www.bod- 
ley.ox.ac.uk/dept/scwmss/wmss/ online/mod- 
ern/marconi/marconi.html 


Science and Society Picture Library 
(www.scienceandsociety.co.uk) 


Science & Society Picture Library (SSPL) 
represents the collections of the Science Mu- 
seum (www.sciencemuseum.org.uk), the Na- 
tional Railway Museum and the National Media 
Museum—as well as a variety of related collec- 
tions. SSPL currently has over 150 image col- 
lections from both within and outside the core 
collections of these museums, which contain 
over 70,000 online records, 40,000 of which are 
digital. 

The images of particular interest to the wire- 
less enthusiast are contained in the Pictorial Col- 
lection of the Science Museum, covering thou- 
sands of paintings, prints and photographs illus- 
trating the origins and development of science, 
industry and technology from the earliest days to 
the present. Examples are photographs of origi- 
nal artifacts held by the Science Museum used 
by Lord Kelvin, Heinrich Hertz, David Edward 
Hughes, Oliver Lodge Guglielmo Marconi, and 
many other significant inventors associated with 
electricity and magnetism, as well as wireless 
telegraphy and broadcast radio. 

There are also many photographs of early 
equipment used in wireless systems and/or sold 
to the public for broadcast radio reception. For 
example, see Fig. 4 for an image of the coherer 
used by Sir Oliver Lodge who gave the first pub- 
lic demonstration of wireless transmission and 
reception at the Royal Institution, London in 
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public demonstration of wireless transmission and reception at 
the Royal Institution, London in June 1894 (Courtesy of Science 
Museum/SSPL ). 


June 1894. This is great site which is absent from 
most lists of related websites by antique wireless 
enthusiasts. 

Images may be found either by inserting key 
words in the “Search” box at the top of the SSPL 
home page or by browsing the collection. When 
inserting key words in the “Search” box, a 
thumbnail view of images matching the key 
words will appear. When clicking on an individ- 
ual image, a larger image will appear along with 
interesting descriptive material—including the 
key words associated with that image. Further 
instructions for navigating the website can be 
found by clicking on the “Help” button at the 
upper right. 

Unfortunately, the search algorithm is criti- 
cally dependent on how the search words are se- 
lected and arranged. For example, the phrase 
“Hughes, David Edward” will return different 
images than “David Edward Hughes.” Here are 
several generic key words of interest to the wire- 
less enthusiast that can be used to get started: 
“radio equipment,” “radio wave detectors,” 
“electrostatic equipment,” “valve,” “receiver.” 
Check the specific key words associated with in- 
dividual images of particular interest, and use 
one or more of them to find other images of the 
same genre. 

Images appearing on the web site, all of which 
have the SSLP logo embossment, can be down- 
loaded free for personal use, but these should not 
be reproduced without permission. High-resolu- 
tion images without the embossment can be pur- 
chased along with permission for reproducing 
them for specific applications. Some of the im- 
ages are hidden, represented by a box containing 
the words “Scan available on request.” Scans of 
these images, as well as requests for high-reso- 
lution images can be obtained from either Ms. 
Deborah Jones at deborah.jones@nmsi.ac.uk. or 
piclib@nmsi.ac.uk. 

To be continued... 
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BY MIKE MURPHY, WU2D 


A TPTG TRANSMITTER 
FOR THE *29 QSO PARTY 
Part I — First a Bit of Theory 


QSO party in Electric Radio magazine for 

several years and with great interest. So four 
years ago I decided to become a member of the 
AWA and join in the fray. At that time just about 
everybody was using a Hartley or Tuned Not 
Tuned (TNT) oscillator in the contest. I wanted to 
try something a little bit exotic so I started look- 
ing around for period transmitter circuits. 

Ham publications showed several basic oscil- 
lator circuits and the first edition 1926 ARRL 
Handbook discussed the Meissner, Hartley and 
Colpitts oscillators and simple MOPAs. But 
clearly the book steers the beginning ham towards 
the lower-parts-count Hartley configuration. 


[ec been reading about the Bruce Kelley 1929 


15Tof2 in 
Dia AirDux 


Adjust Tap for best Drive vs 
Note Approx 3T down 


All Resistors 1 Watt Minimum 
AllCapac tors 500 V Minimum 
exceptCg9- 2 KV Minimum 


Schematic of the TPTG rig. 


I decided to try something different and do up 
a TPTG (Tuned Plate Tuned Grid) circuit as my 
main 80M transmitter. Thanks to John Dilks, 
who posted it on the Boat Anchor Manuals web- 
site bama.sbc.edu/aero.htm, | found an interest- 
ing article reprint from a 1928 issue of Citizen’s 
Radio magazine outlining a clever TPTG trans- 
mitter called an Aero Radiophone. This set was 
capable of CW and AM and had an onboard AC 
power supply. This was no breadboard; it was a 
real commercial transmitter design! 

I based my 80M TPTG on the Aero, placing 
the power supply and (future) modulation com- 
ponents downstairs and the RF section on the top 
shelf. The Aero used series plate feed with a 


PC - Parasitic Choke 

consisting of 5 tums of # 20 
Enamelled on a 47 Ohma Watt 
Resistor 


L2 

Primary 13 Turns of Cu Tubing 
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“hot” tank. I did not feel like the idea of having 
a big copper coil with HVDC on it so I did a 
shunt feed. 

The original Aero Transmitter article states 
that shunt feed was already the norm for TPTGs 
well before 1928 but the designers wanted to 
avoid losses associated with the required choke. 
I opted to render all of the coils cold for DC in 
my variation by using a plate shunt feed, simply 
for safety. Note that this is a conventional single 
ended TPTG design, not a push-pull variant. 

The tapped grid tank (see schematic) is an in- 
teresting innovation which, in effect, controls 
feedback. I found that adjusting the tap point 
along with the grid leak resistance was very use- 
ful for smoothing out the note when trying dif- 
ferent tubes in the oscillator. Although the orig- 
inal Aero uses a type 210, I opted for the cheaper 
245. IL also have run the rig with other tubes like 
the 227, 71A and even a 2A3. 

Certainly a VT-25 or 801 would function 
nicely. For higher power in a 1929 circuit, try a 
type 211, 203 or a VT-4. Some of these are con- 
sidered “pre-1929 valves” so they could be used 
in the contest. Interestingly enough, the large fil- 
ament, higher dissipation rated, tubes seem to 
run with more stability than the smaller tubes 
when keyed so do not discount them as 
“overkill” for the 10W input power limit of the 
1929 QSO Party. Also note that the contest al- 
lows up to 20 watts input power from midnight 
through 8 a.m. enabling “coast to coast QSOs” 
and these tubes loaf at that level. 

With 10 watts input, I get from 2 to 4 Watts 
out with a stable note depending on the emission 
of the tube. That is 20 to 40% efficiency—not 
bad for an oscillator connected to an antenna! 


TPTG Theory 


The basic mechanism of feedback is that it oc- 
curs from the output (plate) tuned circuit to the 
input (grid) tuned circuit. It is not through mu- 
tual transformer coupling as in the Armstrong or 


Meissner oscillators or a tapped capacitor or coil ~ 


as in the Colpitts or Hartley, rather it is by the ca- 
pacitive leakage between the plate and grid of 
the tube itself. There has never been a great ex- 
planation of what the actual oscillation mecha- 
nism is in the literature. The various Handbooks 
usually give the reader just a general description 
of plate to grid capacitance as the feedback path 
and leave it at that. 

Well here goes...as everybody who has stud- 
ied oscillators knows, positive feedback and a 
bit of gain is required to support sustained un- 
damped oscillations. Knowing that the output 
voltage of the common cathode amplifier is 180 
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degrees out of phase with the grid voltage, we 
apparently have a problem. When the grid and 
plate circuits are both tuned to the same resonant 
frequency, the voltage and current across the 
tuned circuit are said to be in phase. That is, there 
is zero phase lead or lag. 

So the tuned circuits, if exactly resonated to 
the same frequency, will not produce phase shift 
or vary the 180-degree situation. An amplifier 
circuit in this condition is said to have a good 
phase margin and it is inherently stable! It will 
not oscillate even with a feedback path. So how 
do we get the darned thing to oscillate? 

Let’s think about the conditions for oscilla- 
tion again. We certainly have enough gain with 
any tube that has good emission since theory 
says that we need only provide constant unity 
gain to sustain oscillations. How much positive 
feedback do we need? Actually with the gain 
available in early power triodes, we end up re- 
quiring little more than 60-90 degrees of addi- 
tional phase shift to tempt oscillation. 

We all know that a parallel tank circuit in the 
plate will be at its highest impedance, thus draw- 
ing the least current, at resonance. And a paral- 
lel tuned circuit, which is excited at a frequency 
off-tuned from resonance, will sharply drop in 
amplitude. But did you also know that the phase 
of the wave is changed + 90 degrees each side of 
resonance? 

In this way, a tuned circuit can be used as a 
phase shifter. When the plate is tuned higher 
than the grid resonant frequency, the plate’s par- 
allel tuned circuit will look inductive causing the 
current to lag the voltage by up to 90 degrees. 
This condition also produces a situation where 
the plate voltage is leading the grid voltage if 
you were to observe both tanks. 

So the obvious effect is that the tuned circuits 
are deliberately mistuned (the best condition for 
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The end result! Construction details in next in- 
stallment. 


good note and output being plate tuned higher 
than grid) in order to produce the proper phase 
conditions for positive feedback. This is also the 
mechanism of the conventional tuned plate (not 
Colpitts) crystal oscillator. This phase shift idea 
sounds like a good enough explanation of what 
is happening. 


TPTG Phase Locked? 


But I still was not satisfied that I knew what 
was going on when the circuit was deliberately 
mistuned at and around resonance. It still wanted 
to oscillate until grossly mistuned to the point of 
forcing the plate tank to operate lower in fre- 
quency than the grid. This effect reminds me of 
a phase locked loop. I wanted to actually put a 
scope on the grid and plate and see what was 
happening, but without disturbing the circuit. 

My idea was to make a set of RF probes and 
solder these test points into the circuit. I ended 
up using a .0047 uF 1 kV cap with a 1 Meg and 
a 10K resistor acting as a voltage divider into 3 
feet of RG-58 going into each channel of my 
scope. I connected directly to the grid and plate 
of the 45 tube. It worked! The probes hardly af- 
fected the circuit and I had plenty of voltage 
swing to measure. 

What I saw was that during oscillation, the 
plate and grid voltages were never exactly in 
phase, but they were close, perhaps within 10 
degrees of each other, and I never could get the 
phase shift to be zero degrees. Both were beau- 
tiful sine waves, offset by around 10 degrees. 
Yes, phase shifting was occurring with tuning, 
but more importantly, I saw that the device was 
apparently phase locking! 

It was so strong of an effect that it actually 
took tuning through resonance (where the am- 
plitude went down) and further tuning towards 
resonance and the low side to break the lock. The 
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oscillation became rough at times and lowered in 
output power but it never ceased. Again this is 
phase \ocking, not frequency locking because 
adjustment of either of the controls will readily 
shift frequency. But what is the affect that al- 
lows the circuit to remain phase locked as you 
tune? I can think of a possibility of two locking 
mechanisms. Both are speculative since I can not 
prove either one. 

1. It turns out that a grid-driven triode with 
phase shifted feedback from plate to grid can be 
thought of as a variable reactance device or a re- 
actance tube. The same acting as an oscillator el- 
ement is possibly self-adjusting? 

2. The mechanism of injection locking is a 
stronger candidate. It is well known that a tuned 
circuit can easily be phase locked to a stronger 
oscillation source, the stronger source in this 
case being the plate tank and the injection is the 
feedback path. 

These ideas attempt to describe why the 
TPTG (whether free running or XTAL) oscil- 
lates so readily. Hopefully somebody can take 
this investigation further. And if anything, this is 
a lesson to those who think that neutralization is 
not important in triode RF amplifiers! 


An 80M Example 


Let’s consider two parallel resonant circuits 
with 300 pF and 6.7 uH. The resonance formula 
f=%4n(LC)!/2 will quickly yield a frequency of 
3550 kHz. The phase lead/lag will be close to 
zero when the grid and plate circuits are tuned 
exactly to the same frequency. We now off tune 
the plate circuit a bit higher in frequency. The 
trick is to deliberately mistune the plate higher in 
frequency, making it look somewhat inductive to 
the point where we get additional phase shift 
causing phase lock to occur with a good note. By 
the way, if you mistakenly tune the plate to a 
lower frequency than the grid, the circuit will 
have more chirp and a rougher note, and you will 
observe that coming out of the resonance dip will 
be very much more abrupt. 


Tuning The Beast 


You can easily hear the effect of proper tuning 
by playing with the grid and plate controls and 
monitoring with your receiver while monitoring 
the plate current meter carefully. On one side the 
resonance will be smoothly dipping towards zero 
and then at minimum at resonance and then will 
come up much faster on the other side. Practice 
this tuning effect into a dummy load until you 
get used to it. You will also need to monitor your 
output power with the RF ammeter or an exter- 

(continued on page 64) 
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BY P. A. KINZIE 


THE CARBORUNDUM 
CRYSTAL DETECTOR 


istorians consider Henry H.C. Dun- 
Heese to be the inventor of the car- 
borundum detector, evidenced in part by 

his patent filed March 23, 1906 [1]. Dunwoody 
at that time was a recently retired Brigadier Gen- 
eral (U.S. Army), but in spite of this somewhat 
unlikely background for an inventor, he did 
show aptitude. In fact, just a few weeks after his 
initial filing he proceeded to do the same for an- 
other detector, utilizing magnetite [2], and in 
later years he patented other devices. 

Dunwoody’s carborundum patent described a 
dozen different methods of making electrical 
contacts to a multi-crystalline piece of carborun- 
dum. One of these consisted of tightly wrapping 
wires around each end of an elongated block of 
the material. The United Wireless Company, 
with which Dunwoody had become associated, 
chose this method for producing a commercial 
detector, and immediately ran into trouble. 

Neither Dunwoody nor other company per- 
sonnel realized that the resulting product oper- 
ated as the result of differing wide-area elec- 
tronic properties at the ends of the carborundum 
block, and these often differed by only small 
amounts. As a result, only a small percentage of 
their detectors produced a satisfactory output. 

Out of desperation, United Wireless hired in- 
ventor Greenleaf Whittier Pickard as a consul- 


Fig. 1. The Babcock design for a carborundum 
crystal-holder/detector stand. 


tant to solve the problem. A letter from Pickard 
to historian L.S.H. Baird many years later de- 
scribes the situation and what followed [3]. 
According to Pickard, only one in ten of the 
United Wireless units would detect, and with his 
several years experience working with crystal de- 
tectors, the reason was obvious: the wrapped wire 
ends were responsible. Pickard’s solution was to 
mount the crystals in solder at one end and to use 
a point contact made by means of a metal spring 


‘ at the other, after which nearly all of the detectors 


would work. 

Of course what Pickard and only a few others 
knew at that time is now well understood: in gen- 
eral, crystal detectors work best with a point con- 
tact as the rectifying junction and with a wide- 
area conducting return connection. The United 
Wireless Company adopted Pickard’s solution 
for a detector to be used in its receivers, and at 
about the same time, Clifford D. Babcock, a 
United Wireless employee, filed for a patent on 
a carborundum detector [4]. 

United Wireless was a deForest company at 
that time and Babcock was one of Dr. Lee de- 
Forest’s assistants. An interesting feature about 
the Babcock patent is that as issued, some two 
years after Pickard’s consultation with the com- 
pany, it bears little resemblance to the Pickard 
detector solution. 

Also of interest is that Pickard later filed a 
patent describing the use of carborundum single 
crystals, not fully disclosing his practical and ef- 
ficient solution to the United Wireless problem, 
although one of its several modifications was 
much like Babcock’s [5]. Generally speaking, this 
was a step backwards from Pickard’s work for 
United Wireless, and from crystal detector stands 
that he had patented in the 1906-1907 period. 

The Babcock method of holding a 
crystal is shown as a detector stand in Fig. 1, taken 
from his patent. In what is referred to here as the 
Babcock style, it consisted of pressing a metal sur- 
face against each end of the crystal. Simplified 
versions of this design by some amateurs and ex- 
perimenters used carborundum as well as other 
crystals. A very simple construction was possible 
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with readily available materials, standard hard- 
ware, and with only hand tools required. 

In such cases a problem of two active contacts 
was always present. However, one of Pickard’s 
patent claims did avoid that particular drawback; 
there he metalized a portion of the crystal to pro- 
duce a large area contact for connection on one 
end, and this produced little or no output to in- 
terfere with the active connection at the opposite 
end of the crystal. 

Another Pickard claim in his patent consisted 
of partially embedding a crystal in fusible metal, 
just as he had proposed to United Wireless. Ac- 
cording to Desmond Thackeray [6], British Mar- 
coni adaptations of the Babcock design were 
produced, one of which is shown in Fig. 2. The 
Babcock style of detector was used for over a 
decade, including applications in British re- 
ceivers during World War I. 

In the United States, commercial development 
followed a different path. Even though Babcock 
had assigned his patent to United Wireless, his 
company followed Pickard’s advice, as men- 
tioned earlier, and developed holders and detec- 
tor stands accordingly. These were used for car- 
borundum and at least one other type of crystal 
in receivers, produced during the later years of 
the 1900-1910 period and well into World War 
I. A panel-mounted version of such a crystal 
holder is shown in Fig. 3 [7]. 

Once introduced commercially, carborundum 
detectors became well known for their stability 
under adverse conditions such as on shipboard 
during rough seas. Carborundum was unusual in 
that it was at its best with a stiff point contact 
junction under considerable pressure. In other 
commonly used crystals, this condition de- 
creased sensitivity. 

This characteristic of carborundum was re- 
sponsible for its ability to withstand vibration 
and shock, while the typical fine-wire contact 
was easily disturbed. The carborundum detector 
was also relatively unaffected by the static bursts 
and very strong signals that would decrease the 
sensitivity of fine-wire-contact detectors or even 
destroy the contact junction. 

Carborundum was not very popular among 
amateurs and experimenters; they usually 
worked in a quiet environment where they could 
take advantage of the higher sensitivity of a crys- 
tal with a fine-wire contact. Carborundum also 
needed a battery-supplied bias, not necessary for 
the more popular crystals. Nevertheless, wireless 
equipment suppliers generally carried carborun- 
dum. For example, a 1918 Electro Importing Co. 
catalog listed carborundum along with eight 
other minerals and man-made products [8]. 
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By the end of World War I the use of the crys- 
tal detector was declining as improved vacuum 
tubes became widely available, but in 1920 its 
pending near-extinction was delayed by the ad- 
vent of broadcast radio. For carborundum in par- 
ticular, interest revived when two widely differ- 
ing circuit categories achieved a degree of pop- 
ularity; these were the reflex and the 
superheterodyne. 

Tubes in use at this time were expensive, and 
they needed a relatively high filament current. 
The reflex circuit was intended to use fewer 
tubes by making some do double duty, and re- 
placing the detector with a crystal further im- 
proved economy. The early superheterodynes re- 
quired a large number of tubes, and efforts to de- 
crease that number gave incentive to choose a 
crystal for the second detector. 

A fixed carborundum detector was an attrac- 
tive possibility for these applications and the Car- 
borundum Company decided to produce such a 
detector to meet the necessary circuit require- 
ments. Company Research Director Miner L. 
Hartmann and associate, Morrow C. Miller, as- 
signed a set of three patents [9] to the Carborun- 
dum Company when it went into production of 
detectors in the mid 1920s period. These covered 
all aspects of preparing carborundum for use in 
vacuum tube radios to replace the detector tube, 
as well as for new designs where a fixed detector 
would be desirable. 

The preferred form was a piece of carborun- 
dum mounted in a cast metal base typical of the 
Pickard approach. However the active junction 
consisted of the Babcock type of surface contact 
made by means of a metal plate forced against 
the other end under considerable pressure. The 
latter was supplied by a compressed spring, as is 
shown in Fig. 4. Such an arrangement produced 
a mechanically stable, shock-resistant assembly 
that made a very reliable detector. 

The company also designed a complete self- 
contained unit, which contained a holder- 
mounted version of the cartridge detector, a dry 
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Fig. 2. A Marconi Company carborundum de- 
tector unit of the Babcock style. 
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Fig. 3. A panel-mounted version of the car- 
borundum detector. 


cell to supply bias, and a potentiometer to adjust 
the bias voltage across the active junction. This 
was advertised as a “Carborundum Stabilizing 
Detector Unit,” which could be mounted on the 
receiver front panel if so desired. 

The firm’s advertising in such publications as 
Radio News [10] featured the unit along with 
other Carborundum Company products. Re- 
search Director Hartman, with John R. Meagher, 
The Carborundum Company’s Radio Research 
Engineer, wrote an interesting construction arti- 
cle that appeared in Radio News [11]. It de- 
scribed how to build an eight-tube superhetero- 
dyne with the stabilizing unit as the second de- 
tector. This was intended for radio listeners who 
assembled their own sets, which was not at all 
unusual in 1927. 

This was just a few years after the rapid rise of 
broadcast radio had produced a demand that far 
outstripped the supply of manufactured sets, and 
at a time when patent conflicts and the resulting 
litigation [12] curtailed the availability of fac- 
tory-assembled superheterodynes. These events 
had resulted in a large number of listeners ac- 
customed to building their own radios. Car- 
borundum detectors could also be used in the 
less-complicated reflex radios. These were sold 
as manufactured sets or kits, and, of course, there 
were construction articles available. 

However, reflex sets and superheterodynes 
represented a relatively small percentage of total 
sales of home receivers in the 1926-1927 period, 
and this was probably why the Company de- 
signed a unit which it hoped would appeal to 
manufacturers and home builders of the very 
popular four and five tube tuned radio frequency 
sets, the “three-dialers.” It was also intended for 
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easy installation in radios already in the home by 
simply replacing the detector tube. 

The unit had the appearance of a black UX 
201A tube, but actually consisted of a bulb- 
shaped Bakelite cover enclosing a carborundum 
detector and bias-controlling potentiometer, all 
mounted on a UX tube base [13]. The poten- 
tiometer was adjusted by rotating the cover. 

Once inserted in the detector socket, the tube 
filament battery provided the source of voltage 
for detector bias, and at a much lower current 
drain than for the original detector tube. 

Though the Carborundum Company made a 
substantial effort to develop and market these 
products, it appears that customer acceptance 
was lukewarm at best. By and large, by the end 
of 1927, industry, amateurs, and experimenters 
alike were choosing tubes over crystal detectors. 
Perhaps the company could have fared better if 
it had introduced its products earlier. There was 
already competition for fixed detectors to be 
used in reflex radios. At least two companies 
even had tube-base models similar to the Car- 
borundum Company’s product. 

Later on, AC operated receivers began to ap- 
pear in quantity, and this spelled an end to the 
dominance of the battery operated set, encour- 
aging total reliance on tubes wherever AC power 
was available. Surprisingly, a final effort was 
made several years later by another manufac- 
turer. The Globar Corporation designed a sim- 
plified cartridge-style detector which was avail- 
able in the mid 1930s [6]. This was much too late 
to introduce such a device; by that time radio en- 
gineers were thoroughly committed to using 
tubes rather than crystals for diode applications. 

Review of a publication reprinting popular 
broadcast radio circuits from the late 1920s up to 
the eve of World War II [14] shows that wher- 
ever a separate diode detector was included, a 
tube was used for that purpose. Of course the ad- 
vent of multi-function tubes containing diodes 
essentially put an end to the use of any sort of 
separate diode detector. 

Finally, for the beginners and the few experi- 
menters who were still building crystal sets, the 
emphasis was on sensitivity, and there was little 
need for the stability of carborundum. More 
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Fig. 4. The Carborundum Company cartridge- 
style fixed detector, from Patent 1,708,572 [9]. 
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sensitive crystals such as galena and pyrite were 
available and these did not require bias. This 
ended the interest in carborundum for radio re- 
ceiver applications. 
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A TPTG TRANSMITTER, continued from page 60 


nal Wattmeter as you load your antenna (or test 
into a dummy load). 

It really takes getting used to. The way that 
you actually get on frequency cleanly with two 
controls (really three if you include the RF load- 
ing capacitor) while monitoring your note and 
maximizing power is clearly more complex and 
requires more metering than any Hartley! But I 
can attest that the circuit’s flexibility, signal 
quality and on air results are quite impressive 
once you get the knack of it. 

Yes, you dip the plate like any normal RF am- 
plifier, but the trick is to not completely dip it or 
the oscillation may stop depending on the gain of 
the tube! Again, the method of walking the trans- 
mitter on frequency is at first awkward but 
quickly you get used to the proper conditions. I 
highly recommend putting verniers on both grid 
and plate tuning controls and isolating the ca- 
pacitors with long shafts or a metal grounded 
front panel. 
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The advantages of separate input and output 
circuits with the circuits themselves not involved 
in the feedback path means that the Q and me- 
chanical stability of the tuned circuits can be op- 
timized which, in practice, promotes added effi- 
ciency and signal purity. The TPTG can be made 
to operate over a much wider band than either 
the simpler Hartley or Colpitts designs. Think 
about it—these two can be optimized with 
proper center tap ratio and capacitive divider 
only over a small percentage bandwidth. This 
flexibility of the TPTG circuit made it more ap- 
plicable to shortwave commercial service. 

It also must be noted that the simpler-to-build- 
and-operate TNT variation destroys many of the 
signal quality advantages mentioned because its 
low Q untuned grid circuit does not allow the 
proper conditions (good signal and note) to be met 
unless you are willing to cut and try the grid coil. 

Coming in the next and final installment: 
Construction details and references. 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: rparks9@cox.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Mike’s New RF Generator 


By Dick Parks 

he other night while I was soaking up a 
: large coffee at the place where I go on 
Thursdays, my new friend Mike showed up 
to collect his latest bag of newly tested tubes. Be- 
sides checking the tubes, I’d been emailing him 
now and then with answers to his questions about 
his sprouting neighborhood radio repair business. 
Right now he’s refinishing 
a ‘thirties table set and work- 
ing on an Apex model 7B, an 
older TRF set with an early 
amplified AVC circuit. Brave 
kid! I was working on making 
him an RF generator, so he 
will have a sporting chance at 

avoiding callbacks. 

This time he asked if it 
would be OK for him to come 
out to my luxurious country 
estate, visit my shop and see 
the collection of old radios I 
can’t seem to unload on Ebay. 
Actually my place is only ten 
minutes away from the end of 
the subway line, so it’s not that 
hard for me to pick him up. 
The only reason I didn’t agree 
right away is the condition of 
my workshop. 

I know—t looks like that cover from the third 
edition of the Bunis Collector’s Guide (1), but 
worse! Now and then I try to reform and clean 
things up, finding stuff 1 forgot I had, and so forth, 
but what with all the projects that seem to come 
faster than I can finish them, it’s uphill work. 

But I told Mike it would be OK with me and 
he came out to visit. He said all the right things 
about the ten old radios in the living room, but 
when he saw the workshop he became very quiet 
very fast. 

“What do you think?” I asked. 

“How do you find anything?” he replied. 

Perceptive for a guy this young, I thought. 
Then he wanted to know where all this stuff had 
come from, so I told him some of the goodies I 
had go back sixty years. For instance, a speaker 
from a Philco 902 intercom sits on top of the 22 
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Why I think twice before allowing visitors in my workshop! 


amp Variac that runs my whole workbench, and 
that speaker has been with me since 1948. 

I told Mike how, when I was a kid, the woods 
were full of mini-dumps, where sometimes there 
were choice items such as old radios, light bulbs, 
tubes, and bottles. We used to throw rocks at that 
stuff just to hear the glass break. It wasn’t until I 


ae 


met another kid who was hoarding old tubes that 
I began to save radio stuff. 

One thing led to another, and that’s how I 
built my collection. I didn’t mention the wear 
and tear on one or two wives along the way. 
Then I showed him the test generator I’d put to- 
gether for him. As you can see, this was the other 
half of the frequency meter whose case turned 
into the power supply Mike got in a recent col- 
umn (April ’09.) Good grief, you mutter, why 
ruin a perfectly good LM? I had a few reasons— 
the LM needs an external supply, doesn’t have 
an audio output, and I’d trashed this one years 
ago anyway. All that was left in the corpse of the 
LM was the nice geared capacitor, so I used that 
to tune the RF output, which still has two bands. 

Low band includes the usual 455 kHz inter- 
mediate frequency, trimmed to where the LM 
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Mike’s handy RF generator was built into the 
carcass of a gutted LM. 


dial is at exactly 2500, while the high band goes 
well above the top of the BC band. There are 
controls for modulation off/on, RF ouput level 
and audio output level. A 12-volt AC wall wart 
lights the 12AU7 and feeds a reverse-connected 
12-volt transformer that, after rectification, pro- 
vides B plus that is isolated from the power line. 

Derived from a breadboard unit I built a few 
years back (2), this one will put out a couple of 
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Schematic of the RF generator. See text. 
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volts of RF and audio, plenty to help trou- 
bleshoot a radio by the good old-fashioned sig- 
nal tracing method. Along with the power supply 
and multimeter already on his bench, Mike has 
what he needs to go about rehabbing radios in an 
orderly way. 

I explained to Mike what a tuning chart is and 
what one would look like for this thing. His eyes 
glazed over. I thought he might be eager to get 
back home and find some graph paper. Or maybe 
it was the smell of aged phenolic and coil dope 
that gives my shop its ambiance. 

But before he left he wanted me to tell him 
where the nearest municipal landfill was. He can 
hardly wait to get a driver’s license. 

Finally, a note to Mike: A reader took a look at 
the schematic of that power supply I gave you 
and suggested strongly that you add a two amp 
fuse in series with the Variac wiper output. The 
fuse will protect the winding from overload and 
possible burnout in case a shorted load is plugged 
into the AC output plug. Good point! 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY RICHARD BREWSTER, 145 LITTLE PECONIC BAY ROAD, 
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The RCA Television Antenna 


Note: As this article is being prepared, analog TV 
transmission, in use from the earliest days of TV in 
the late 1920s, has been completely replaced by a 
digital system. 


fronted with certain conditions that exist to 

some extent in all radio reception, and that 
do find their counterpart in UHF sound broad- 
casting, but of which we are not aware when we 
listen to the reproduced sound. We are able to 
recognize the effects of these conditions in UHF 
television pictures because of the enormous rate 
at which the electron beam scans the kinescope 
screen. The eye is thus enabled to distinguish 
forms of distortion that the ear cannot perceive 
in reproduced sounds. (Introduction to “Instruc- 
tions for the installation of RCA Television An- 
tenna Stock No. 9886.’’) 

We occasionally travel between New York 
City and where we live on eastern Long Island 
by train. On a recent trip, I noticed that in spite 
of the preponderance of satellite dishes and cable 
TV, folks still have TV antennas. It’s likely that 
most are now unused and simply abandoned in 


|: UHF Television reception we are con- 
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Fig. 1. The 9886 kit as assembled. The reflector rods came 
precut for Channel 1. They could be shortened for reception 
of higher channels. 
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ANTENNA ROD 


place. Then I saw what appeared to be a very 
early double dipole, which certainly could be a 
pre-war antenna! It occurred to me to try to ac- 

quire it, but we’ll leave that for another day. 
RCA was the leader in pre-war electronic TV 
and, of course, they developed and sold every- 
thing necessary for a complete system, from 
cameras to receivers. Naturally this included the 
receiving antenna. Quoting again from the in- 
structions: RCA television antenna, stock No. 
9886, is designed on scientific principles for pic- 
ture and sound reception on any one of the tele- 
vision channels between 44 and 90 megacycles. 
The brochure, 1B-25431-2 dated 40-10-4 
(continued on page 70) 
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Fig. 2. Those who wanted to add a 
second channel could add a second 
antenna as shown! 
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RADIO RAMBLINGS 
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WESTHILLS RPO, CALGARY, AB. CANADA, T3H 3M1—PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


E MAIL: lindenbachw@shaw.ca 


Twisted Telephone Tales 


nce, a visitor looked into the trailer from 
(rs a remote broadcast was being 

originated. As usual, there were wires all 
over the place—power cords, mic cables, tele- 
phone lines—oh, a lovely mess! The visitor said, 
“Y’know, for a wireless outfit you’re not doing 
half bad!” Yes, the making of radio—or wire- 
less—involves lots of wire, including telephone 
lines. One kind is used to get the program from 
the studio to the transmitter. Another kind is 
used to get a program from the originating loca- 
tion to the studio. This second kind is for the pur- 
pose of producing remote broadcasts. 


Crossed Wires 

Do you know “Murphy’s Law?” The general 
theorem is, “If anything can go wrong, it will.” 
There is a corollary which is specific to broad- 
casting: “If anything can go wrong during a re- 
mote broadcast, it will.” Usually, during a re- 
mote broadcast, I was to be found at the remote 
site with an audio mixer, remote console, micro- 
phones, microphone stands, mic cables and tools 
(in case anything went wrong — which, of course, 
it never did—Oh, sure!) 


Fig. 1. A remote console similar to the ones men- 
tioned in the text. 


The remote console (Figure 1) has a tone os- 
cillator which can be turned on to put a 1kHz tone 
on the telephone line to the studio. It sounds like 
someone whistling very steadily and never run- 
ning out of breath. A phone call is then placed to 
the radio station, and the control room operator is 
be asked if he can “see” the tone. The operator 
turns on the telephone line connection to the 
“cue” channel, which would allow listening to 
the line without putting anything out on the air. 
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My fingers are crossed while this is being 
done, and usually the tone can be heard on the 
telephone before the operator says, “Yup, I can 
see your tone.” Then there is a sigh of relief be- 
cause, if the tone can’t be heard, it means that the 
telephone line connection is not ready for a re- 
mote broadcast and then, especially if time is 
short, life gets really exciting! 

Well, one fine Sunday morning, I happened to 
be the control room operator and a very compe- 
tent person named Neil was at the church where 
the remote broadcast was to originate. Neil 
called at about 10:30 a.m. and said, “Morning, 
Walt. How’re ya doin’? You should see tone 
now.” So I switched on the cue channel and 
heard not tone but our telephone conversation! 
The Sunday morning was suddenly not so fine! 

Neil said, “The telephone guys were here this 
week and rearranged the wiring. Just hang on a 
sec, and I’ll see what’s going on.” He came back 
a few minutes later and said, “Can’t see anything 
wrong here.” So I said, “Well, in the last ditch, 
you can connect your remote console to the tele- 
phone line, but then, Neil, you’re going to have 
to hang up before the service starts and make 
sure that no one picks up a phone during the 
broadcast.” 

Then I looked at the clock and it was three 
minutes to 11. So I said, “Neil, this is the last 
ditch! Reverse the telephone pairs, okay?” Then, 
suddenly, the opening hymn could be heard in 
the cue circuit, so I faded out the “fill disc”— 
that’s a record that is kept ready to be played 
when nothing else is happening, and should be— 
turned on the control room mic and said, “We 
now take you to the XYZ church so that you can 
hear the Sunday morning service. The service is 
already in progress.” 

Then, the telephone line was switched from 
the cue circuit to the program channel, putting it 
on the air, and I heaved a great sigh of relief. 
There was nothing else to do but sit and hope 
that nobody in the church would pick up a phone 
and start a conversation. Mercifully, it didn’t 
happen. So, if you’re listening to the radio and 
you hear the announcer introducing a program 
already in progress, you can imagine that some- 
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one at the radio station was getting some extra 
gray hairs! 


Phantoms and Ghosts 

Once, while preparing for a remote broadcast, 
a telephone operator got a scare just because I 
was using a simplex circuit. That’s an arrange- 
ment which makes one telephone line behave 
like two. This is a very good thing to use at a re- 
mote location because it permits off-the-air con- 
versation between people at the remote site and 
people in the control room, even when the re- 
mote broadcast is on the air, at no extra cost! 

When ordering the telephone line for a remote 
broadcast, I would ask the telephone company 
technician if the loading coils and repeat coils 
could be left off of the circuit. One technician 
would tease me. “I know what you’re doing, 
Walt! We should charge you extra for a simplex 
circuit.” And I would continue the banter by 
protesting that the telephone company would be 
supplying the line with Jess, rather than more 
equipment. 

So, how is it possible to have two completely 
independent channels with only one telephone 
pair? Well, it’s much like getting three indepen- 
dent channels with only two telephone pairs, an 
arrangement that is called a phantom circuit. If 
we look at a phantom circuit first (Figure 2), the 
simplex circuit will be clearer. 

Telephones 1A and 1B are connected to one 
telephone line through transformers (“repeat 
coils” in telephone-ese) T1A and T1B. The re- 
peat coils cause the telephone line to be perfectly 
balanced. That means that when the signal causes 
one conductor to become more positive, the other 
conductor becomes more negative by exactly the 
same amount, and then, vice versa. The result is 
that there is no signal voltage at the center-taps of 
the repeat coils. This is also true of telephones 3A 
and 3B with repeat coils T3A and T3B. 

Now, telephones 2A and 2B are connected to 
the center taps of the repeat coils, and to each 
other by both telephone lines. Line 1 acts as one 
conductor, and Line 2 acts as the other conduc- 
tor, and they form a balanced “phantom” pair. 
Since the signal voltage from telephones 2A and 
2B causes both con- 
ductors of Line | to be- 
come positive equally, 
while both conductors 
of Line 2 become neg- 
ative in exactly the 
same amount, and then 
vice versa, there is no 
induced voltage in the 
transformers connected 
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Fig. 2. A “phantom circuit” (see text.) 


to telephones 1A, 1B, 3A, and 3B. 

This is very nice! However, telephone lines 1 
and 2 must be very well balanced. That means 
that all the resistance and reactance components 
in one conductor of line 1 must be matched by 
the same components in the other conductor. 
Likewise, the resistance and reactance in one 
conductor of line 2 must be matched very closely 
in the other conductor of line 2. If they are not 
very well balanced, something nasty will hap- 
pen. It’s called “crosstalk.” The repeat coils must 
be very well balanced too. 

Now we come to a “sort of” phantom circuit 
called a “simplex” circuit (Figure 3), which turns 
one telephone line into two. Just as with the 
phantom circuit of Figure 2, the telephone line, 
which carries the remote broadcast program, is 
turned into a single conductor by the repeat coils 
for use as an “order wire” by the telephones. The 
second conductor for the telephone order wire 
circuit is ground. 

Now, very precise balance between the two 
halves of the center-tapped windings of the re- 
peat coils, and between the two conductors of 
the telephone line, is especially important to pre- 
vent crosstalk. The balance on that 50-mile 
length of 600-ohm open wire was so good that 
even the magneto ring generator—up to 90 V— 
could not be heard on the program line! That 
open-wire line was on telephone poles right 
under high-voltage three-phase power distribu- 
tion transmission lines, and yet the hum level 
was less than -60 dBm! 

Such excellent hum rejection and balance was 


Fig. 3. The simplex circuit that caused the ghost. 
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possible partly because of transpositions along 
the telephone line (Figure 4). Transpositions 
make a pair of parallel telephone wires look elec- 
trically like a “twisted pair” to reduce induced 
crosstalk from other pairs or from power lines. 

If both wires of a telephone pair could be in 
exactly the same place, which of course they 
cannot be, transposition would not be necessary 
because voltages induced from the magnetic 
fields of other pairs (crosstalk) would be exactly 
equal in both wires, producing no voltage in the 
transformers at the ends. So, instead, the wires of 
a pair are in one position with respect to all other 
potential interference sources for some number 
of pole spans—called sections—and then the 
wires are “transposed” so that the wire that was 
nearest a potential interference source is placed 
farther away, and the wire that was farther away 
is placed closer. 

The result is that interference voltages in- 
duced into the pair in the first section, before the 
transition, are canceled by interference voltages 
induced into the pair in the second section be- 
cause the interference voltages in the first section 
are exactly out of phase with those in the second 
section. Neat, huh? Incidentally, this is also done 
with the three wires of a three-phase power line. 
They are made, effectively, into a twisted group 
to reduce radiation and therefore, energy loss. 

Now for the telephone operator’s scare. When 
I turned the ring generator crank on the magneto 
phone in the remote broadcast trailer, the phone 
in the radio station control room should have 
rung, and the operator/announcer would have 
answered. Instead, I heard a very querulous 
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(October 10, 1940) gives detailed instructions 
for setting up a proper TV antenna. 

The 9886 kit consists of a wooden support beam, 
two antenna rods and two reflector rods, each cut to 
the length appropriate for channel one (44 to 50 
MHz) (see Figure 1.) The instructions advise that 
the rods can be shortened to the length proper for 
higher channels up to 84-90 megacycles. 

They go on to suggest how to provide for re- 
ception from two television broadcasting sta- 
tions if desired (!) The implication seems to be 
that one station should be quite enough. If not, it 
is suggested that a second dual dipole could be 
installed with each rod cut to the proper length 
for the extra frequency. This antenna could be 
mounted below the first one, requiring “connec- 
tors,” stock no. 9887. See Figure 2. 
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Fig. 4. A telephone line transposition. 


woman’s voice that said, “Yes, toll office,” and 
seemed to wait breathlessly for an answer. So I 
said, “Hello Operator. This is the radio station, 
and I’m testing our line for a remote broadcast.” 

The operator let out a long sigh of relief and 
said, “Oh, you gave me an awful scare! Your call 
rang in on an old switchboard that hasn’t been 
used in years! It’s covered with dust and cob- 
webs! I was sure we had an honest-to-goodness 
telephone ghost!” 

Well, what do you say when you have been 
mistaken for a ghost? 

Diagrams and graphs were prepared using 
National Instrument’s program “Multisim” pro- 
vided by, and gratefully received from, Analog 
Devices Inc. 


For transmission line, the brochure recom- 
mends stock no. 9881, in 1000-foot reels, or the 
more durable, low-loss, type 9882. According to 
the brochure: Both consist of twisted pair con- 
struction with high quality rubber insulation and 
weatherproof coverings. It would be interesting 
to know just how great the loss was in such 
cable. Does anyone out there have details? 

Keep in mind that the TRK-12, shown in the 
installation drawing of Figure 2, does not have an 
RF stage! Yet, on a tour many years ago, I did see 
an example of that set in FDR’s Hyde Park home 
on a hill, high above the Hudson River, about 70 
air-miles from the Empire State building TV 
transmitter. I wouldn’t be surprised if RCA engi- 
neers added an RF preamp and maybe even a bet- 
ter transmission line for the president! 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS 


re you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to 

let the world know about the tubes, sets or paper you’d like to acquire? Place a business card 
in this space for the low price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 2,500 hard core devotees of our hobby. 
Purchase a year’s worth of insertions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad 
pricing. 

Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. 
We can, alternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max 
per line, please). For the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. All ads must be for radio- 
related items or services and must be paid in advance. 

Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA Museum) to A.W.A. Business Card Ads, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. A// advertis- 
ing income is used to further the conservation work of the A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum. 


f wy) 
Amey N, The Voice of Music. 


» Vintage Electronics 
V-M MANUFACTURED: : 


* Phono & Tape Service Parts . Cartridges/Needles 

e Service and Owner’s Manuals te Phono & Tape Idlers 
e 45 Adapters and Accessories : 

© Component Record Changer Sales New / Rebuilt 
e Changer Restoration Services 

ALL BRANDS: 

e Wheels, Needles/Cartridges and more! 


V-M Audio Enthusiasts 
37530 E. Meadowhill, Northville, Ml 48167 © (248) 478-0990 
www.thevoiceofmusic.com ¢ info@thevoiceofmusic.com ¢ Gary Stork 


Ed Crockett 

128 Buccaneer Drive (601) 264-4755 
Hattiesburg, MS 39402 Monday - Friday 
e-mail: phonoed@aol.com 8am - 5pm CST Only 
www.vintageelectronics.com Fax Anytime (601) 264-0226 


ul 


SOUTH BAY RADIO 
SINCE 1955 
Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 
home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 
: x ee ad : 
Visit www.saradiomuseum.or. Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
Call 828-299-1276 or 828-298-1847 (315) 699-7341 Cicero, N.Y, 13039 
Email: olg77tr@belisouth.net 


Lindsay . 
Publications Se SRE 


In 1245-B Stanford Dr, Kankakee IL 60901 7 Specializing in Vintage Radios 


PO Box 538, Bradley IL 60901 & Radio Appraisal Service 
www.estesauctions.com 


Publishing and Mailorder Marketing 7404 Ryan Road Phone: (330) 769-4992 
815.935.5353 © fax: 815.935.5477 | Medina, Ohio 44256 Fax: (330) 769-4116 
wwwlindsaybks.com * gluehead@lindsaybks.com Fr mails betes aucdere@ aol coms 


RADIO BOOKS WANTED 


Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. 
Single items or collections. A huge selection of books on radio 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Call or 


visit our web site: www.beqbooks.com 


BEQUAERT OLD BOOKS 
P.O. BOX 775 ’ FITZWILLIAM NH 03447 David and Babylyn Cantelon www.justradios.com 


. 6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, justradios@yahoo.com 
Toll Free (888)-447-5037 info@beqbooks.com Ontario, Canada, M1W 102 (416) 502-9128 


Capacitors & Schematics for Tube Radios 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


fH Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for 
m personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for 


(www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) include 
as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must be more 

than 25 years old and related to electronic communications; (3) give your 
full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat au- 
tomatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an 
ad’s size if over seven lines; and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. Ads 
received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, 


P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email to richardransley@mac.com. 


In order to give members wider distribution 
for their ads, our classified section has been 
made available for all to read on the AWA 
Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). And in 
order to increase the number and variety of 
the ads in the section, we also now offer free 
postings to non members. But with this more 
public exposure of our classified section in- 
evitably comes some increased danger of con- 
tact with dishonest buyers and sellers. 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Hammarlund Super-Pro 200 receiver, excellent 
physical and electrical condition, with original 
power supply and operating/servicing manuals. 
No rust, dents, scratches or missing parts. $300. 
Total weight is approx. 110 Ibs, so it is pick-up 
only. Harry Kundrat, W2YEZ, 29 Walton, Ave., 
New Providence, NJ 07974 Tel: (908) 665-1873 
or e-mail: hkundrat@verizon.net 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS | 
BFO, IF coils, P.S. choke, aluminum Coil box for 
National NC-100A. Richard Peterson, 1940 Grand 
Ave., Marion, IA 52302 


SELL/TRADE—TEST GEAR 


VTVMs including Heath IM-11, Weston 982, $20 
each; signal generators Triplett 3432A, Eico 333, 
RCA, $25 each; Sr VoltOhmist, $15; 6550 tubes, 
$30. Want SX-62 dial glass with stations; National 
NC-173 front panel emblem and original manual. 
Carter Elliott, 1460 Pinedale Rd., Charlottesville, 
VA 22901 Tel: (434) 566-8767 E-mail: 
celliott!4@aol.com 
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Be careful! In a very common fraud, a 
prospective buyer will offer to send the seller 
a check for a generous amount of money and 
to arrange for packing and shipping the item. 
The seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduct — 
his own fee, and return the balance of the 
money to the buyer. Don’t allow your item to — 
leave your hands until you are certain the 
check will clear! : 


WANTED—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Looking for broadcast band and below coilsets for 
the HRO-60. Marc Ellis, 847-869-5016 or 
mfellis@alum.mit.edu 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Want manuals for units of Mackay Ship Radio 
Station MRU-19A, as follows: H/F transmitter, 
Type 2013DIF; Main Transmitter, Type 2009A; 
Emergency Transmitter, Type 2010A; Auto 
Alarm Signal Keyer, Type 5100C; Auto Alarm, 
Type 5002A; Receiver LF/MF/HF, Type 
3007A; Receiver MF/LF, Type 3001A; Power 
Control Panel, Type 515-4B; Selector Unit 
HF/MF, no type number; Transfer Switch, Type 
MR-761-17. William C. Ryder, 196 Joshua 
Tethro Rd., Chatham, MA 02633 Tel. (508) 945- 
9312 E-mail: wryderw1kl@comcast.net 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Crystals in any type of holder for frequencies be- 
tween 3500 kHz and 3580 kHz. Have old crystals 
for ham band segments no longer used for CW 
work that I can trade, as well as some for non-ham 
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bands. Needed for a collection of homebrew ham 
CW transmitters. Robert Null, 501 Ist Ave., 
Maiden, NC 28650-1105 


Want MMS5313, MMS5311 or MM5309 clock chips 
to restore old binary clock. Paul Seidel, N2OPB, 30 
Vista Way, Port Washington, NY 11050 Tel: 
(516) 767-0948 E-mail: pauls30@ aol.com 


WANTED—PARTS 


Looking for two knobs for a Cleartone 579-1-58A, 
serial #144699. Knobs are brown to fit serrated 


CO wes == 
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~ ~ Charlotte 2010 ~ ~ 


Antique Radio Collector Conference 


Thursday, Friday & Saturday March: 25- 26-27 
At the Sheraton Charlotte Airport Hotel 


Giant 2 day Flea Market starts Friday & 2 great auctions 
On Thursday evening we will auction the Emie Hite collection 


The majority of the 150+ lots are museum quality rare and collectible 
radios and accessories of the 1920's in display ready condition. 


For details on the conference and auction, please visit our web page 
at cc-awa.org, or send a SASE to: 


Charlotte 2010, POBox 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015 
or call Ron Lawrence W4RON, 704-289-1166 


shaft which is approx. '%" diameter. I have a bro- 
ken one and the other is missing. Bob Calabro, 
1472 N. Red Maple Way, Downingtown, PA 
19335 


Millen No. 61455 miniature IF transformer (need 
one), or other 455ke iron-core unit with variable 
coupling. Keith Kunde, 8355 Dalepoint Rd., Inde- 
pendence, OH 44131. Tel: (216) 524-7698 (ma- 
chine) E-mail: k8kk@arrl.net 


Cabinet for Zenith 5R236 or junker chassis with 
good cabinet. Marc Ellis, 847-869-5016 or 
mfellis@alum.mit.edu 


CC ane ae 
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TELEGRAPHING WITHOUT WIRES, continued from page 23 


to communicate across seas and channels with- 
out the aid of wires at all. Large metal plates 
were immersed in the sea at opposite ends of the 
Solent—namely, at Portsmouth and Ryde, six 
miles apart, and at Hurst Castle and Sconce 
Point, one mile apart. The Portsmouth and Hurst 
Castle plates were connected by a wire passing 
through Southampton, and the Ryde and Sconce 
Point plates by a wire through Newport; the cir- 
cuit was completed by the sea, and signals were 
passed easily so as to read by the Morse system, 
but speech was not practical with the telephone.” 
The following is the report of the paper on 
“Telegraphing without Wires,” read by Mr. J. B. 
Lindsay to the Mathematical Section of the British 
Association, at its meeting in Aberdeen, in Sep- 
tember, 1859, which appeared in the Dundee Ad- 
vertiser. After relating various minor experiments, 
lie proceeded to describe his process, saying: 
“Recently he had made additional experi- 
ments, and succeeded in crossing the Tay where 
it was three-quarters of a mile broad. His method 
had always been to immerse two plates or sheets 
of metal on the one side, and connect them by a 
wire passing through a coil to move a 
needle, and to have on the other side 
two sheets similarly connected, and 
nearly opposite the two former. Ex- 
periments had shown that only a frac- 
tional part of the electricity gener- 
ated goes across, and that the quan- 
tity that thus goes across can be 
increased in four ways: First, by an 
increased battery power; second, by 
increasing the surface of the im- 
mersed sheet; third, by increasing the coil that 
moves the receiving needle; and fourth, by in- 
creasing the lateral distance. In cases where lat- 
eral distance could be got he recommended in- 
creasing it, as by that means a smaller b@ti 
was requisite. In telegraphing by this #1 
Ireland or France, abundance of laté 
could be got, but for America the lateral 
in Britain was much less than the distance across. 
In the greater part of his experiments the distance 
at the side had been double the distance across; 
but in the experiments in the Tay the lateral dis- 
tance was the smaller, being only about half a 
mile, while the distance across was three-quar- 
ters of a mile. Of the four elements above men- 
tioned, he thought that if any one were doubled 
the quantity of electricity that crossed would also 
be doubled; and if all the elements were doubled 
the quantity transmitted would he eight times as 
great. In the experiment across the Tay the bat- 
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Zine for 
Battery. 


tery was of four square feet of zinc, the immersed 
sheets contained about ninety square feet, the 
weight of the copper coil was about six pounds; 
the lateral distance was less than the transverse 
distance, but if it had been a mile, and the dis- 
tance across also a mile, the signal would no 
doubt have been equally distinct. Should the 
above law (when the lateral distance is equal to 
the transverse) be found correct, the undermen- 
tioned table might then be formed. 

“But supposing the lateral distance to be only 
half the transverse, then the distance crossed 
might be 16,000 miles, and if it was only a 
fourth, then there would be 8,000 miles, and thus 
a greater distance than the breadth of the At- 
lantic. Further experiments were, however, nec- 
essary to determine the law. Since last experi- 
ment he had increased the coil, and thought 
there was power to come two miles. According to 
this calculation, he thought a battery of 130 
square feet, immersed sheets of 3,000 square 
feet, a coil of 200 pounds weight were sufficient 
to cross the Atlantic with the lateral distance that 
could be obtained in Great Britain.” 


Immersed Distance 


Sheets. Crossed. 
- 90 sq. ft. 1 mile. 
é¢ 8 <¢ 


64 c¢ 
512 
4,096 
32,768 


If Mr. Lindsay’s hopes are to be realized, 
some great discovery yet remains to be made, 
for, by the laying of the Atlantic telegraph ca- 
bles, we know that the electric current, transmit- 
ted across the wide expanse of the Atlantic, must 
be of extraordinary power to be apparent on the 
other side, even with a cable to lead it. Without 
a cable it would be hopeless to expect to find it, 
although the best apparatus were employed. 
Telegraphic instruments are greatly improved 
since Mr. Lindsay worked with them, and as re- 
gards batteries and coils he would find available 
for his purpose all that he could wish. No cur- 
rents, however, are in use which would induce 
another current 2,000 or 3,000 miles away. Still 
it is within possibility that such may be found, 
and to a Dundonian must be ascribed the honor 
of having first conceived the scheme of 
transoceanic telegraph communication without 
the aid of cables. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


THE OTB ON CD ROM | , 
These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat 4.0 (free THE OLD TTMER'S BULLETIN 
copy included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 Mb of free hard disc Se 
space, MS Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or later. 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 | 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and 
Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM ihe le talons 
Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s _ "elesraph Anthology 
Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are pho- : 
tos from the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou 
Moreau on military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph 
Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this 
CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. 
Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, WITP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in 
U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 

Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operat- 
ing requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 
available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, 
postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 
Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. 
Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now 
offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Ver- 
sion 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart showing the progression 
of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 
Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks uch to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price 5, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 
* Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via th : 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 

Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin 
maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words 
“Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Back- 
ground is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in diameter. 
Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your 
Museum Store payment check. 
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MUSEUM STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada q 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE .- 
25-4 28-4 31-2 35-1 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-2 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-3 37-3 er 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-4 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 36-1 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-4 36-2 38-2 
28-1 30-4 34-1 36-3 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-4 36-4 38-4 
28-3 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available Except 49-3. 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 18 $14.00 ° 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 19 $14.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 15 $11.00 Volume 21 $20.00 


Volume 17 $11.00 


CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. : 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 4 


QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 ; 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 | 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 7 
OTHER CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 


The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 


AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ ; 

Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 
______ Individual OTB Back Issue CDs 535.95: = $.. © pis 


Add___—-Vol1+Vol2 set; gos =$ 
Add $5.00 foreign postagedf 2 


AWA Review CDs @.$17) 


3 Total OTB CD Order $ 
$35.00 for both = $ 


Add $3.00 foreign posta ; F ia >pli Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
_____ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 €ach = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
_____ Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
_____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 


Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your Museum Store payment check. 
Name Address 


